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‘But against that inattention by which Imown truths are suffered to 
be noglected, insipid Innguage or sterility of imagery makes no pro- 
vision; it may, perchance, instruct, but ean never persuade. Now, 
although what Sturm says is very good, and very just, yet, as he 
wishes to lead us from the error of our ways to the wisdom of the 
Just, igie necessary that he use every effort to impress upon our minds 
an earnest desire to follow him in his strains of piety and heavenly 
contemplations. He has many powerful obstacles to struggle against ; 
such as, the obstinate resistance of our own perverted and corrupt 
hearts, and the allurements and example of an ignorant and embru- 
tified world, which will not lieten to the yoice of the charmer, charm 
he nover £0 wisely. 

A Sie ab Fong th the pte truth, lola lo to dierenn wey shall 
have a very different effect upon our minds ; let it be doled out to us 
in a droning, drowsy tone, and in homely, vulgar language, and we 
either sleep, or turn our backs upon the speaker; but let a man deli- 
‘ver this truth in appropriate diction, with impressive seriousness and 
awful eolemnity, and it will penetrate to the inmost recesees of our 
heart. The same reasoning applies to writing; which may, indeed, 
be called speaking to the eye, We slumber over the page which is 
polluted by colloquial barbarisms, and deformed by continual outrages 
‘against accuracy and elegance. In such a situation is the invaluable 
‘Sturm placed by his translators: his thoughts are clouded by unseemly 
Tanguage, and buried by a tiresome abundance of repetitions, Ido 
‘not mean to blame them for not having been sufficiently literal in 
their versions; because the idioms of the two languages are so dif- 
‘ferent, that all the spirit of the original must vanish if the copy be 





spirit of an original work, In doing this I have been anxious to pre- 
serve the same fervent strain of piety which animated the worthy 

presenting this work to the public ina more elegant, 
convenient form, I am not conscious of having at all per 
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business or study. To be too eager in the pursuit of pleasure is 

‘the ek of over obtaining Your en eco Roaring TEAC what ay 
sorrow and remorse, Be very careful, then, wiil 
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GOD'S PROVIDENTIAL CARE OP THE ANIMAL CREATION DURING 
WINTER. 
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JANUARY XX. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS UPON TUR WORKS OF GOD, TAKEN FROM THE 
‘SCRIPTURES. 


‘Harken unto this, stand still, and consider the wonderfal works 


Goa. 
«Jehovah hath formed the earth by his power; he hath established 
the earth by his wisdom, and hath stretched out the heavens by his 


Let there be light, and there was light; and God 
it was good ; and God ed the light from the 
day, ond the darkness he called 


who hast made the heavens and the heaven 
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earth so that they cannot 
it with the deep as with a garment; the watere 
mountains, but at his rebuke they fled; at the voice 
hasted away.'|) 
out the heavens over the chaos, and hath hung 
nothing. He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, 
ig not rent under them. Hia power raiseth the waves 
it restraineth their fury.4[ He raiseth the 
‘in clouds, which pour down in rain 
the earth, He coveroth the heavens with dark 
thunderbolts issue from his tabernacle. He darts his 
, where all the waters of the sea 
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| JANUARY XXIII. 
‘THE FEAR OF APPARITIONS. 
¢ the dark nights of winter, many people are troubled 
Ri a pictocn Mr oc opertions At the period when the natural 


ln? setae Rea A Or Mes tition than it is in thie 
more enlightened ‘such idle fears were less reprehensible, because: 
it municated U ‘the 
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iron, and it would retain this heat until it came round 
ugh the period should be more than 20,000 years. 

have just adyanced on this subject is the result of obser- 
‘byastronomers. But there are many things concernin; 
ly bodies which we can never understand; and many of 
itirely removed from our sight. Is a comet an aqueous 
burning globe? Can it be inhabited, when at one time it 
nenr the sun that the heat must be excessive, and at other 
beyond the orbits of other plancts, it is immersed in 
where the suns rays have no influence ? Has the 
reat Judge of the earth destined comets for the abode of the unrighte- 


rede © . 
Bue 


ous and the chastisement of the wicked? Shall these erratic bodies 
‘one day the means of turning the planets from their orbits, 
and: ing their destruction? Or, are they still deserts, without form 
and void, ax was the earth before the Creator made it habitable and 
fruitful These questions cannot be resolved by natural wisdorn ; 
and from our it y in this respect we may learn humility, 
and be convinced very limited are the powers of the human 
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Men too frequently neglect this truth. Were it present to their 
ieee ths earaees re toee would not raise in their minds so 
many vain conjectures and fruitless opinions. Some men 
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HOAR-PROST OBSERVED ON THE GLASS OF WINDOWS. 
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44 
you know not but this night you may be amongst the number of those 
‘who lie down to rise no dehy yoy be your thought: * If during 
i required of me, am I ready to stand before 
feel our deficiencies, and the weakness of our hearts; which we be- 
remembrance, 


the love of Christ . 
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JANUARY XXXI. 


OF THE REVOLUTIONS WHICH ARE CONTINUALLY TAKING PLACE IN 
waTunr. 


All the vicissitudes of nature are derived from those immutable 
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with the sensations of love and of grati~ 
Creator. When we look around us, and contem- 
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sacs contin dg, would eon te text Amonget the im- 
variety of natural productions, very few can live in all climates: 
(ae partof creatures inhabi Gas countries could not suy 


port warm climates ; transported from 
“otc Pepe Seton re ill bear the change. 
Tf, then, 2 uniformity of temperature existed, many natural productions 
4 must and nature being deprived of the charms of ivergity, Wwe 
Jose innumerable blessings. 
ocean of the earth luced the same things, wore the 
‘game appearance, and equal advantages, the necessity of 
© intercourse would be done away; commerce must cease, and many 
arta would remain unknown : ee ee 
Besides, we toregulate © 
‘of heat and fix the ter ure? Was it every where as 
hot os in the torrid zone, who Soul immppont i temperature? For 
those regions which are cold always withdray a portion of heat 
hich are hotter, the heat diffused, through the the earth 
7 the torrid zone; and thus teeter 
ain a temperate beat 
petra the earth, of such a degree of 
be beneficial to allcreatures, the air must then 
of elevation, density, and elasticity. But if hia 
Jeebatinetd the winds would be 
=temitnlearier ee ie bared. roadie tae 
it 
over the carth would occasion maladies, contagions, and 
ee ee ee 
beneficent 1 all that thou hast done is good. 
jis confession is the result of the reflections L have made whilst con« 
‘templating thy works. I wish always to think thus at the sight of 
object which nature presents; and, instead of vainly i 
imperfections, thy infinite 
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Many things which at first view appear contrary to the order, and 
‘unnecessary to the utility, of the universe, are arranged with wisdom, 
pee ences ey peodnees and bebity, What may to me seem in- 

nee in mirtn, al el fol of 
and calls r praises: 
“ “the tats prcpecs au of the Crettor 


a of cold and of light and dark 
ee 
towards rational 


creatures, and has not assigned the lot of each in & 
similarmanner, Yet in this, as in nature, his ways are ever the ways 
‘of wisdorn and love ; all thatthe Lord has ordered and regulated is 
id adinicable ; all his paths are mercy and (ruth: to him be 

glory for ever and for ever. | 
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‘such reflections seldom or never occur ; 
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n the oppression of which every rational being will to be 
the “sips apoghpsea Weare oe he 


t uplain, since there are so few attractions to induce us to walk 
abroad in thisecason; neither should we regret that the porigd of 


life is of short duration, but rather consider it ax a blessing, since its 


is often strewed with thoms and beset with evils; and many 
to drink of the cup of misery even to the dregs, 

y animals pass the winter in a profound sleep, from which they 
do not to awaken till they feel the mild and reanimating heat 
of ‘The night of 


the sun communicate vitality to their system. 
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‘To enumerate all the blessings which the mercy of God hns be- 
stowed upon us from the first moment of aur existence to the preeent 
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FEBRUARY XXVII, 
WINTER 18 AN EMBLEM OF LIFE. 


ring the winter days we experience a continued succession of 

7 flakes of snow, showers of rain, clouds and sunshine, 

storms and calms, ea follow each other, Scarcely has the snow 
enveloped nature in its pure veil, when it vanishes from our view ; 
and does the sun reveal his splendour, when he becomes ob- 
scured by the dark clouds. So in the moral world we witness as 
Se ht If, during iets any are dark, gloomy, 
and dull, so also are many of the scenes of life; and as storms and 
darkness are necessary and conformable to the wise laws of nature, 
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God. On the heights, as well as in the depths: on the mountains, 
eee ren aceae atone a eere Ma all es benemihite the Lord 

the benefactor of his creatures, and gives occasion 
to bless and celebrate his name for ever and ever. 
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MARCH Ii, 
UNPLEASANT WEATHER. 


a See gi deprived of her beanties, her aspect seems 
wild and dreary; the a Ge nebocurbiielthi clout nad the atmos 
ag Sages ope ‘A thick fog conceals the morning sun 
our view, and prevents our receiving his salutary influence ; 
warmth is feeble, and scarce a solitary herb peeps above the 
is dull, lifeless, and without charms. il 
ir n will the lovely spring appear When will 
arrive when the first flowers shall invite us forth 
the gardens? But let us remember that before these 
can take place, such a state as we now experience 
Such is the plan of nature, that without these days, 
think so disagreeable, all our hopes of summer must 
Storms and ternpests are beneficial, und frosts ultimately 
fertilize the earth. If the air was now mild and more tem~ 
millions of insects ithe pins eo injury of 
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MARCH IIL. 
STATE OF CERTAIN BINDS AND ANIMALS DURING THE WINTER. 
At present we do not 2ee any of those insects and birds which, dure 
sta byrne ne go iw ak 
the and among the groves. Of the birds, some species at 
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is riding in the storra atthe mercy of the winds: above, the loud blast 
roars, and all around is darkness ; the waves now meet the cl 
roll back, and discover the threatening instant ion. 


it rolls on like « vast mountain, they read their final doom, But why 


docs the Creator 

over the seas and the earth with desolation and destruction? Mad 
question! Who has the temerity and the arrogance to dare to cen- 
‘sure and pronounce j ‘at upon the Almighty, or to question his 
proceedings t Let us x consider his ways in silence, and feel per- 
suaded, from what we know of him, that they are always beneficial. 


Though the and the whirlwind often speak in terror, and 
ehake the earth ; they cause devastation, and make the shi 
on the to be. ry the entombed in the deep ; 


mUlgroiaays durightio ars th decreoa cf Providensey whieh ere 
written in wisdom and inmerey. These storms and 
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“MARCH VL 


_- POWER OF GOD DISPLAYED IN THE MINUTEST ORJECTS. 


itis ‘conspicuous in the feast of his works. A single grain of 
wand vi through a glass which magnifies a million of times will 
the greatest astonishment ; and w! ‘not be to 
Aliscover that an insect lives within it?* Even in our own we 
can discover objects inconceivably small and well deserving observa- 
tion 5 where on the eurface of the body are innw pores, 
a very: Peco mutieaa he i by the naked eye. The 
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have befallen us, or why we embraced ilar mode of life in 
to. which i ; 

springs and causes which oporated to luce them, will be made 
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believe, that so it may be filled with joy; and when the 
visible’ creation. hall oe ne rant trat Ima. 


enter into a blessed _and permit me to enjoy such a foretaste 
of itasshall elevate Ty abore every, earthly sid perishable hing! 
MARCH VIL. 


‘TUR EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE HUMAN RopY. 


~ While the beauty of nature is veiled, and the fields and the gar- 
dens have not yet. gained thore charms which fascinate and invite 
Jet us consider the structure and formation 
for admiring: 
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MARCH IX. 
-.. ‘HOPE OF SPRING. 
hastens the 
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MEANS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO FERTILIZER THE EARTH. 
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ct commerce would cease; by which we should be de~ 
of many of the necessaries and comforts of life, besides losing 


iy with foreign nations, they 
juiced, and ji f 
bes earnest ok rman ignora 


through which we become acquainted with every of the universe 
inthe g Sadler iall Gc eedabny bebks ta" ootacaro AEG 
and supplies millions 
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MARCH XII, 
DIFFERENCE EXISTING BETWEEN ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


‘The difference between animals and vegetables is go obvious, that we 
* con readily distinguish them by the slightest observation. ‘The most 
striking distinction is the power whicl animals possess of moving from 
place to place, which vegetables do not enjoy. Another very essen- 
‘tial distinction is the faculty of perception, which animals have 

| a er Scere is not common to plants. A third 
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preciating his attributes be, to have a more intimate acquaintance 
with the works Gocco Passig to too: us i Tcoeld mah 


of 
more admire the grandeur of the © Being, and contribute 
much more to the exaltation of his holy name, if Twas enabled to 


certainty the na she brinigs forth | 

But perhaps this mode of judging is erroneous ; for since God has 
not ype late aed us a more profound bh of nature, we 
are to 


Wwe to enjoy a more perfect state, Have we any reason to soe 


be 
that in our present condition we are ignorant of the first principles of 
nature? Our senses are unable to penetrate into the essence of thi 
and we eannot form Geo. emer G tere? ‘are incapal 
of observing. And there is an abundance of things which our senses 
cannot discern. If we wish to represent to our imagination ony 
feos upon the rpity ‘wilh Which the Yay flight pat we ee 
wi e TA} 1 we are 
ii se of faliowiag the velocity ; and win we wits nicarve 
on idea of the vessels and circulation of blood in a creature a million 


- ne ne farther we | es 2 the eee 
nature, the more we Gnd to raise our the 
Falwnys, 0 God 


Hy 


and the goodness of the Almighty Creator. May we always, 
be favoured with the light of "Hise epirs, to pulse urs our'eays 
to us rightly to direct that Knowledge we are led to ac~ 


‘on the proper or of which 
r ea improper use of which depends our 
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MARCH XIX. 
STRUCTURE OF THE NUMAN HEART, 


How wonderfully and exquisitely formed is that muscular body, 
situated within the cavity of the cl and called the heart? 
‘is somewhat conical, and it is externally divided into two parts = 
¢ base, which is uppermost, and attached to vessels ; and the apex, 
which is loose and pointing to the left side, against which it beats, 
Its substance is muscular, being composed of fleshy fibres, interwoven 
with each other. It is divided internally into cavities, called auricles 
and ventricles; from which vessels proceed to convey the blood to 
the different of the body. The ventricles are situated in the 
substance of the heart, and are separated from each other by a thick 
mouscular substance; they are divided into right and left, and each 
communicates with ite \g auricle, one of which is situated on 
phe a be Pewee eart. igh ean permet cay 
superior of the » by means of a 
vein; rhea plete pee lenge a 
ferior parts, by all piarene ark their stores into one, which ter- 
minates in this cavity; which, having received a sufficient portion of 
Blood, contracts, and by thismotion choptiew itself into the sight ven- 
tricle, which also contracting propels the blood into an artery, which 
immediately conveys it into the tangs, where it undergoes certain 
changes, and then veing into the left auricle of the 
thence into the left ventricle, by the contraction of which it is 
into an artery, through whose ramifications it is dispersed to 
of the body, from which it is again returned to the right 
ios Poona a perpetual circulation: for, whilst life re~ 
action of never ceases. In a state of health the 
Prick teksGh Mngt eeentartaey is ev at 
to it two ounces of blood; to do which, 
force it exerts is very considerable, though neither the quantity of 
exerted, nor of late oe peat idee rigs fen near 
‘comprises within itself a world of wonders; and whilst 
fis admirable structure and We are naturally 
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oe? MARCH XXUL 
- a _ ee ee 


'The wisdom of God has established eo great an affinity between 
i rate they seem to be formed for each 
‘ig a connexion sind harmony which links t 
of the creation, ‘There is on evident analo; 
‘body and the surface of the earth: as the bodies 
and animals are formed, and come to maturity, then dt 
bodies of men subject to similar changes. Such is the 


that callest God to an account for his 
dictate to his Creator, or 


i 
Why ordered, that 

‘field, should be it 
Maccanaraeritieeaieetaee 


beauty and use in the 
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the earth, in rain, or snow. Without 
Henrie Fmmpportods Bor fire and water, ree 
pha, the the aso aous the gran, power, and good- 
ness infinite wiedom alone could adapt i this clement to 
so many and various God creates and gorerns the rain, 


the snow, the winds, the thunder, and the lightning; he measures 
the quantity, gravity, elasticity, ae motion of the ‘atmgand mercifully 


causes it to serve our bes tae to the general welfare 
of our globe. Let ua, then, who mt breathe this air, 
which ‘our lives, adore the sof ¢ riches of His mar- 


‘vellons: and understanding, who alone has created all these 
i SE RTA i tigen Atl igh age 


MARCH XXIV. 
5 ‘5 2 NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 
erate paras Roses se Ay ey Me OED 


Tribe earth 
is 
Hr ty spr 
v Hvely to the limited 
that there is any thi 


under the sun ; and in this 1 ht nothing is more true the 
i ‘What has will and ezine been 
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into nature, the less shall we find of useless matter, er coy 
Fas otha Bove wo adr th iy a patos ot in 


MARCH XXVI. 
CIRCULATION OF SAP IN TREES. 


‘The trees, which during several months appeared entirely dead, 
gradually to revive, and in the apace pte 
much more evident signs of vitality; the buds will sprout, open, and the 
blossoms . Th we have observed this revolution at 
the commencement of several successive springs, we have ps 
been ignorant of the means conducing to this end. The effects which 
we perceive in spring to take place in trees and other vegetables are 
by the eirculation of the sap, which begins to move in the 


if 


the ‘spring, begins to 

ascend Tools into the body of the tree, amd that even through- 

out the year life and nourishment are distributed to the branches and 

” to the fruit which they bear. * eee arenas teee is com= 
posed of amall longitudinal fibres, extending in spiral lines, closely 
‘united together, from the roots to the surnmit of the trees. Amongst 
fibres, some are #0 extremely small and fine, that a single one, 

q scarcely as large asa hair, contains some thousand fibrille. There 


i 


ing the heat of the day the eap rises 
5 and eee 
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VERS ree us, How infinitely merciful and 
who has éhrouded futurity in darkness, gradu- 
ax the events occur; 80 that we are never at 
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ees, nor be rendered and wretched by 
feeling the weight of mi before they arrivé, Let ue rather 
thay Ai ht of faturily saves us from rnany 
dated nd feat 
drend and: Cran If wo fool assured of the grace of 
God th the ition of Christ, we have just reason to hope that 
faturity will unfold to us with joy and gladness ; and ox there is a just 
and gracions God, who orders and directs the universe, who knowsall 
the events of our lives, and before whose view is continually present 
the circle of eternity; we may with safety, when we lie down to 
sleep, commend ourselves to his caree undisturbed as to what may 
happen during the night; and when the morning sun summons us 
to our duties aay tesbomel tos tohis protection, without anxiety 
for the events which are to befall us during the day. And in the 
hour of trial, when dangers threaten and destruction seems toimpend, 
Jet us atill romember the goodness of God, and repose ele aaeny 

our 


ing arm, in perfect assurance that whatever happens is for 


MARCH XXVIII. 
GRADUAL APPROACH OF NIGHT. 
au Night i a blesing bestowed upon us by the Creator, ad is i 


Siig re de ta 
inconvenient terrific. “So linte a i 


light which atte end of 
liege 
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‘will it be, and the greater will be its power of comprehension and of 

aed Lot uethen divide our attention between God 

which reflects a8 from a glass the image of that 

Eternal Being whose presence we only see from the effects produced. 

We may collect the various beautics and perfections di through. 

the creation, and when their innumy multitudes haye struck us 
; . 


Letus ‘the most lovely and beautiful of created beings, ab- 
de Gite and limited, Pee ey have more just and 


purer than light, and more brilliant than the sun! Let us then em= 
ploy all our faculties in cont the all-adorable God ; and not 
reat till we have taken our ‘the regions of perfection, where 


which shall constitute our felicity, and be our constant 
iy diesen us 
MARCH XXX. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE SEASONS IN DIFFERENT PLANETS. 
¢* . 
OI Ra het 














mate, and suitable for the of the inhabitants; who cal 
a lect 7 ES eS a mosiaree haw (oat 
priate it 60 a8 to obtain  mecessary subsistence, or 
their convenience, “had 


Perna ead at peoeioas God has so ordered, that what at 
first seems to tay and cero ry wenn te ee 


ter in large eacks of leather, or wrapped in old garments. 
q Jand, w! because of the intense there i icull 
“the fh iousad of head “The Delos sie 


call martagon. 
r by Cr Father of mankind! how tender and 
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: APRIL 1. bad 
+ geek pea 
‘Men abuse animals in that it is diffi 
to enumerate all of them ; tnd for the eal  porepiouily,Lehall 
. “USN peeTS peeeeee are too 
ear valued end Mitte cnsaave-acigwid! tulproprity. 
one we have too aes for the brute ereati 
the rity God has given us over them, we 
that arrogance and caprice. But it 
stbloeesee seats aie sdlion deren 8 
exert ourright with cruelty and tyranny? All who are not 
‘the slaves of WB aregpet congpted vicious habits, nro 


n unfortunately 
jitia = aversion, and shows how much he lansfallen 
Y one 


beneath the man. He will then have to make 
~ ieee recess ice ee e biel any cee 
refuses to brutes, 
deat e 
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bone, called malleus, or the hammer, against 
vi sound. 


incus or noe anvil, os eer orbicul es tenes a 
stapes or stirrup: ir use is to assist in Conve; ye 8oU 

i cansied tympani. Behind the eaniy ‘of the drum 

Ne the Eustachian tube, which begins at the back 

‘ith an orifice, which diminishes in size as the 

ent, Where it becomes bony; by this means 

to the ear through the mouth, and it facili- 

mol the membrane by the admission of air. We 


ion: by putting in motion a very 
conscious of its moving, we have the power of communi- 
to each other our thoughts, desires, and conceptions, But to 
the action it propagation of eound more intelligible, 
just recollect that the air is not a solid but a fluid body. 
to a smooth stream of water, and there will take place un- 
be extended more or loss according to 
with which the stone was impelled. Conceive then that 
word is uttered in the air, a similar effect takes place in that 
pera Todos Withee ae To ib wate Daring the action 
ig) the air is expelled from the mouth with more or leas 
5 this T motion to the external air 
the air ing the cavity 


wi 
Ape Se ET ‘ion is commu- 
malleus, the bone immediately in contact with the 
and from ‘it to the other bones; the last of which, the — 
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unworthiness! Then may we be comfo in our contrition with 
the glorious hope, that our redeemed souls will hereafter soar beyond 
the region of the stars in endless felicity ! 

APRIL Vi. 


GERMINATION OF PLANTS. 


a vast field, where the attentive observer 
agen per sta cemsipast ashe of the 
ve upon the earth Bee epacan: a 
Ue Tome ames tapi prayie speedy 
ee aoa cal Shane 
production of pent and 
parle production te, 
“op ie conformation of their differ- 
(econ tht oleplise and diversity discoverable 


ie of oak ; and 
leg ety at Ee 
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prehensibly beneficial 

a oy ne knew th: 
Lin a we onl thata grain 
naom apa int un 
which pierces the surface, and bears 
fruit, in which are included the germs of new 

ti Cie att to convinee us of the pro- 

us attentively consider all Gr 
oes in the earth: it is sown 
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cles, of themselves obscure, become visible to us when they are 
illumined. Their colour is blue; hence a forest, which appears 
Sete ST A arte lla 
Spanyof thea otrce opou our oye asthe ive loans, lat poe 
many upon our eyes at the same it 
ace all the effects of a dark blue. = 
‘What has now been advanced roay induce us to consider the hea~ 
‘vens in a different point of view than we have hithertodonc. From 
it we may conclude, that there is not a phenomenon in nature, not 


ily ee 
‘waters require a renovation of air, 
conte yt ‘he 
we th 
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beta tuimbar of panty psctliar io, 

i in othere, If the elder ia traneplant- 
into a sundy soil, willow into one which is dry and rich, it 
found that neither will succeed so well in a soll different from 
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fo they meget yt macho le thar Berrstelen ope) 
dance is no longer despondi emp 

ty, and fears that (Creator vill safer bim perish for want, 


fe may reat assured that he who supplies the aleiente overy 
imal will adininister to us the necessaries of life. 
The ineinet of animals gives us fresh cause to admire the 
Being, who has eo ‘combined the means with the end. the 
instinct of animals mgr to their preservation, it is most 
observable in the love 


very ing sight to see the strong affection a 
her young ones, and the continual care she takes of 
them ; she never ceases sekecstaente lsd flies to their = 
at the Tenst appearance of danger, oj every aggressor, ani 
Heattstbrorn life to save ite ‘pong he calls them, and reani« 
mates ee with her maternal voice ; extends her wings to receive 
and cover } and neglects every convenience for herself, whilet 
she thinks a nothing but the eafety and well-being of the ean 
her affection. Every one must acknowledge in this the effects of 
finite aia for without this. Serantcee nee! this rt 
powerful ‘so superior to every jickens must 

the species soon become extinet. eatnat besa that the he 


reasons, foresees, combines, and draws dokesbnoeas She 
: of that jnstinet which she hasyeceived from 
nd of nature, without study and without application. 
daty of man to seek in animals an occasion to 
aaeie be wl bein vn ure plea~ 
extensive, our knowledge tse 
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MAY L 
. -RYMN ON THE BEAUTIES OF 6PRINe. 
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‘away on the breeze; the pigeons in EADY a giddy whi 
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seine arom urts are plain ies, and those that 
surongly 4 pal plain euperfici 


the Pie Temainiag pl has iene ae are, Mara; Jupiter, and his 
four moons ; Saturn, and his seven ; and Herschel Pi Hee Si. 
dus, and his six moons, Saturn isatench an Tammiefes Eaaeeositac 
the sun that he is nearly thirty years in performing his revolution. 
The vast dominion of the sun, above a thousand millions of miles, is 
‘but a part of the universe; for ench of the fixed stars is a sun, equal 
in magnitude and brilliancy to that which enlightens our sphere. 
Such is the grandeur of God, and such his glory, displayed in these 
admirable works; which invite us to poy our tribute of 
reverence, and praise, to the Being which formed them | Ts there: any 
thing in nature more proper to inspire in us exalted ideas of the Deity 
than the t of the heavens, nightly irradiated with thousands of 
Relat ! May we never view them without feeling the 
Rn ees sense of the munificence and grandeur of him who hte 
and continues to preserve them with 
rule them Sree merciful goodness. 


MAY IL. 


BLOSSOMS OF TREES 


blossom, or one leaf to germinate Canst thou call from the eurth 
ee ae acre tee cap tae all its eplen- 
a 


dour? Contemplate flowers 5 examine them with attention. 
Wena more perfect, can their colours be ein beautifully blend- 
or their forms more ele; proportioned ?- Can the pencil of 

ii warmth of th becoming peach, orimtate the 


fichness of « cherry-tree in bloom? So far fram imitating, no one 
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are lost in the ea. Water is also raised in exhalatione, and forms 
clouds, which produce the rain, snow, and fogs ; from these, streams 
wi once more enter the sea; and tides, storms, and 

frees joe tnattnies brerpeiaal pete ‘The atmosphere is not 
a state of rest. Between the tropics an east wind contisually 
blows; and in other places, where no agitation is perceptible, the ther 
mometer and barometer prove that the air is never perfectly colm : 
fancy eiaestaees “acral evinces the continuance of 


cts surceof the earth is also to frequent revolutions; the 
rocks cleave, and stones je wear away, or break into 
icles; some lands sink down, others are inundated, and 
moved by earthquakes, Hills are aern away, val- 
are filled up; marshes are drained and become covered with 
5 the depths of the ven are made to eaveceaticaend and that 
was land is now water, Light succeeds to darkness, cold to 
which and bodies are continually experienci 
alterations, many of wi 
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of 

Ha onl losing a Moke oes the 
of stew os clothed with ne ly ne 

resapaonaer to the earth is in motion, every thing 
alternately ina pestahae iat Lo ba born and to is the lot 
of all beings. These continual revolutions are salutary warm 
ings, ond teach us that this present world is not the abode for which 
we are destined. When I consider re changes and con- 
stant vicissitudes incident to all tere al objects, I fuel the venlty 
and insi; of earthly things; and from the frailty and short- 
baat ie SSE RS Se an or pe tap me ne 
La iets fede 8 ape mead beaecoeehee 

who have a certain tinie to sojourn, and then. 
the ond and receive the reward of our pilgri And inthe midst 
of these changes and revolutions the pure devout soul receives 
consolation and support. from the contemplation of an almighty and 
eternal » Who, though the mountains and the hills 
their places, the seas be agitated and tossed: by the fierce storm, and 
Eo caiutawakongeatettng ort and petatny bo boriawis 
assisting in 

Hoa egg baal eon aghiy bake nara roan 


‘ MAY IV, 
AM INVITATION TO\GREE GOD EN) THE WORKS) OF (NATURE, 


Awaken, O my soul, from the slumbers whieh have so long be+ 
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the disk of the luminary encircled in glory is visible, and the sun 
shines pe refulgence ; he gains the mid-heaven and no eye can 

‘Whon E stand upon the summit of some lofty cliff, and see the star 
of 
ite 


nature, andthe of the creation, raise in my breast the strong- 
est emotions of gratitude, whilst my heart swells with delight, and 
every sense is costacy. Yet there are mnny tl of human 
beings who have néver known the pleasure of such sensations, nor 
‘even. rat ioger ed viewing the morning sun; who 
prefer the | ce of their bed, and the confined limits of 
te a EN ted anda morning und the brillianey 

—_— 

MAY ¥L 


VIStON. 


‘Toennble us to perceive external objects, it is requisite that rays of 
light be ‘reflected from them. These rays are transmitted to he By, 
Passing the traneparent cornea, by whose convexity they are 

ited into through the aqueous humour and pupil of the 

Jens, which condenses them more ; und after thi 

sy trate the vitreous humour, and impress on 

it images of external objects; and the optic nerves, of 
the retina is an expansion, convey these impressions to the 
i “Srineitaen tire according to the different 


i the proper senion. And what ie still 


with such a organ as the we ‘ive the 
and take fn’ the: whole of thelr dime From 


Di 
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the summit of some lofty mountain, if we direct our view over the 
distant plains, every object that we notice reflects a number of rays 
upon our organs of vision, or we could not distinguish the purling 
brooks, nor the flowery meads. Rays of light not only pass from 
these objects to our eyes, they are transmitted to every part of the 
surrounding atmosphere ; hence, wherever we pass within a certain 
distance, the same objects are still visible, the rays constantly pro- 
ceeding from them, whether they meet the focus of our eye or not. 

So far we are able to explain the wonders of vision, but beyond this 
all is darkness: it has pleased the Almighty Creator to conceal from 
our limited understanding the immediate connexion between matter 
and mind ; we know the image of external objects is reflected on the 
retina, and that the mind takes cognizance of it, and here we must 
rest satisfied ; for to explain the manner in which we see these objects 
is impossible. 





MAY VII. 
SPRING RENEWS THE FACE OF THE EARTH. 


How great a change has taken place throughout nature! The 
earth, which has reposed during the winter, resumes its fertility, and 
all the creation rejoices, A few weeks since, every thing was deso- 
late, and wore the aspect of sterility ; the vallies now so beautiful were 
buried in snow, and the mountains, whose blue summits pierce the 
clouds, were shrouded in thick mist. In those verdant avenues where 
now dwells the nightingale, were only seen withered branches and 
leafless trunks, The rivers and streams which now flow murmuring 
along their channels, were arrested in their course, and rendered 
motionless by ice. The little choristers, whose loud notes swell upon. 
the breeze, were torpid in their retreats, or had retired to other climes. 
A mournful silence reigned in the fields, the groves were still, and far 
as the eye could reach solitude met the aching view. But when the 
first zephyrs of spring played upon the earth, nature felt their refresh- 
ing influence, and arose fiom her stupor; joy and gayety were awak- 
ened, and laughing pleasure banished every care, 

The sun-beams penetrate, the sweet flowers spring up, the trees 
again look young, the budding beauties and the freshness of the ver- 
dure gladden the heart, and its joy is perfected in feeling the happi- 
ness of all around. Who can behold such a picture without emotion, 
or see it without thinking of the ineffable Being that produced it? 
The Lord breathes upon the earth and the valleys smile ; he watereth 
them with his dew, and they are fertile. His presence ripeneth the 
harvests, and fills our hearts with joy. His blessing is upon the fur- 
rows, and the parching earth drinks of the refreshing rain, which 
softens it, and the seeds spring forth. The year is crowned with 


DMessings, and the breath of God maketh the ground fruitful; undex 
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MAY X. 
BUDS OF FLOWERS. 


‘A number of flowers in bud, and still enveloped in their covers, 
may be seen in every direction ; all their charms are veiled, and their 
beauties concealed within themselves. Like these, devoid of beauty, 
may be considered the wretched miser, isolated and centring every 
thing in himself; his views are base and sordid ; he refers all to him- 
self, and makes his private advantages and personal gratification the 
centre of his desires, and the confined circle of his actions. 

The vivifying rays of the sun will soon cause the buds of the 
flowers to expand, and, quitting their confinement, open their ripen- 
ing beauties to the face of day. They will appear with a beautiful 
bloom, and exhale the most fragrant perfumes. So will the heart of 
the miser be opened when the rays of divine grace shall beam light 
upon his soul. His unfecling nature and contracted mind will yield 
to the penetrating influence of truth, and his heart become suscepti- 
ble of social affections, and alive to the feelings of humanity. le 
will then no longer be the slave of selfishness, nor the prey of sordid 
cares ; his love will become universal ; he will feel the affection of a 
brother for the deserving ; and his generous soul will know no bounds 
in its expansion, nor suffer any restraint in cheering the comfortless, 
and ministering unto the afflicted. 

‘When I view the yet tender buds of flowers, I think of you, ye 
amiable youth! The beauty and energy of your souls are not yet 
displayed ; your faculties are not yet expanded ; and the hopes of 
your fond parents not yet confirmed. When, walking forth into the 
fields and gardens, you behold the budding flowers, consider that you 
are ina similar state; as you look for their expansion, so your pa- 
rents fondly watch the gradual unfolding of your faculties. They 
do every thing for you, and neglect nothing that can promote your 
instruction and advance your improvement ; they watch over your 
education with the tenderest care, that at first by blossoms, and then 
by choice fruit, you may become useful to society, and be the joy of 
your parents, and their consolation and support in the evening of their 
days. Do every thing in your power to gratify their dearest hopes, 
and profit well by their instructions ; to the end that you may become 
wise, amiable, and virtuous. And beware of following all the sug- 
gestions of youthful fancy, or giving way to the ebullitions of desire 
and the wild fury of passion, which will blast your innocence, de- 
stroy the sweet cousiblity of your heart, and ‘ender your mind base, 
gloomy, and wretched. ‘In the morning of life I flourish like the 
opening bud. My heart beats with joy, and throbs with fond delight ; 
Iriot in the luxury of hope, and anticipate with ecstacy the pleasures 
of futurity. But if I yield to the insinuating poison of young desire, 
and slide into the false sweets of pleasure, my heart would early pul- 
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MAY XIV. 


ORDER ORSERVED IN THE SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS, 
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MAY X¥L- 
PREABUREE DERIVED PROM THE CULTIVATION OF FIELDS AND 
GARDENS. 


‘The cultivation of fielde and gardone iz one of the moet delightful 
and perhaps the only one the toil of which is re- 
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to blow, because from its violence some ships are wrecked, and some 
particular people injured? Ie it just or reasonable to blame. or remark 

foctions in a part, when we cannot comprehend the whole? 
«Why are there so many noxious animals ? Does any one think that 
no rapacious animals should exist upon the earth? Let such people 
reflect, that, by the beasts of prey, the number of animals which 
would be troublesome to ws is diminished. And it is because 


useful. The animals thus devoured are replaced by others, and the 

depict sat pod Prec nig istence ; hence flies aud 
inaects would perish from want, if the animals which feed upon 
did not thin their numbers, 

* Whence is it that the Creator has regulated the course of nature 
by such invariable laws? Is it not precisely by means of this ar- 
See aaa ea rae eed by Dae ped ided by experience, is 

to make use of his understanding ond of ks peyery, ane 
come in some degree the worker of his own good? Would we wish 
to dwell in a world where we should have no occasion for activity ; 
where none of our pleasures could be increased by any exertions on 
our part; where there was no rule or funds Jaw ; and where. 
the alternations of and eyil, of pleasure and of pain, being un- 
earras we should have nothing to render us attentive to the laws of 
nature 

There will ever be a nurober of things in nature, the designs of 
pict and the relations they bear to each other, must remain con- 

; and we may find some, which, to our limited understanding, 
appear contradictory, and little adapted to the plan of the Deity. But 
in such cases, let us bear in mind that God performs every thing with 
ip eet oa moss benatcent, views; and when any doch seat cae 
ficultics shall ariea, let us say with the apostle—* O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past 
hath Pee ot tea Shela, Or whe hale bess his coun- 
sellor’ i through hi to him, are all things; to 
whom be glory for ever, Amen,’ ‘ 
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eto him who hes givea ns the glorions ivilege above nfil- 
of other creatures, of knowing the of nature is the sole au- 
thor of all happiness, 
MAY XXIX. 


HARMONY OF BEES. 


‘The comfort and ness which becs enjoy are in a considerable 
degree owing to their harmony and potriotism, At least, it is evie 
dent that community must be immediately destroyed if they did 
not live er ino slate of union. From the observations of {| 
who have investi; this subject, it Lyne that these insects revum 
to their hives ‘lala for pasioe stake cells, and there 
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ion. 
of bees is not less than their harmony. The wealth 
‘state consists in the riches of cach citizen ; and this nu- 
‘merous republic forms but one family, Beek \al interest, 


triotiam: the society in which we live, Chriatianity, 
Eid eatop titrations damned f- Les us chesrhilg, sae H 
of the burden, and, if it is necessary, charge ourselves with 
‘of another, who, from ignorance or weakness, is unable 
it, ‘And when our daty, our conscience, and our 
‘us to make sacrifices for our brethren, let 
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chalk, &e. have each their different vegetables ; and hence it 
a ae the vast garden of nature nothing is absolutely sterile ; 
‘from the finest sand to the flinty rock, from the torrid to the frozen. 
zone, eoil and climate plants peculiar to iteelf, 
(Oe ly worthy of attention is, the Creator 


aes greater 
‘fare much more numerous than trees and brambles ; grass is in 
abundance i 


i been 
ighty and merciful God, here also we have to acknowl the 
eae thy Providence ! Ty goin ery where ree 

| ee ee that does not comprehend that © 
‘art all-great, all-powerful, and good! to be convinced of this 
arene meester te widely extended vegetable kingdom, 
Wherever we go at ededo Gt Alsop sar, wre ralk pl pA 
flowers; and ns far as we can extend our view we behold fields and 
. meadows, covered with the rich blessings of heaven! 


MAY XXXI. 


PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 


or self-love, induce some people to believe that 
fate vof the iaimenee’unfverto ¢bichristababited ¢ 
that the sun is only to give us his light and heat; and that 
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alone does not enjoy these pleasures ; the beauties of nature speak 
$2 the soul, and fl i-with rapeure. 

O man, is there a blade of gras, a leaf, or a grain of which 
dors not proctaim to thee the council of the strong God? rich 
‘is He in power and beneficence ! but, alas! how often does He find 
vee tate ale PO ER teers Dake 
Sacter olen thine aetna la tier nial sin and 

i le 
eae beings which thou beholdest in the garden 
nature. 
God has need of nothing: it is for thy hay that he has 
ic Pe pieetemetel pe dees telat athe has endued 
thee with an immortal soul. Why then wilt thou seek 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE WORKS OF NATURE AND OF ART, 


When we compare the works of nature with those of art, we find 
ss etal can Med sear pepe And when we consider 

‘the worke of art are merely imitations from nature, there can be 
no doubt entertained on the subject. The nearer an artist ay shes 
‘to nature the more perfect is his work; he ean invent tis 
new, and his most sanguine hopes are to imitate nature, which ia rich 
oat a tee TE 
sources quickly exhausted. i kingdom of nature is almost unli- 
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eneth the weak, cheereth the afflicted, instruoteth the and 
relieveth the poor. Such a being is a noble example of what 

and human nature is ; and may we each, ing to our 
station and degree, endeavour to imitate such a character full 


ae aa AoEES CES each jodlsidonl jo Taare 
j.and the longer werofrain iniquity, the more easy is 
Let us each labour for our mutual improvement, and im- 
to those who are in want a portion of the blessings which we are 
receive: our days will then glide on imperceptibly ; our 
from every sordid care and base passion, will be the 
of peace, Sees erik Re and when our last 
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DESIRES OF THE SOUL UNLIMITED, 
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‘among stones, and thé blade of corm! Tn plants whose nature it i 

Fearoege; wiietve ivetica berteen the try, whieh elingsto.the 
‘ing monuments of magnificence, and the succulent vine, 

Fl erie fn et Mapes pepe 
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JUNE XXVv. 
ELECTRICITY. 


From the numerous experiments which have been made upon the 
subject of electricity, no one can doubt the existence of a matter 
which, from its singular effects, has excited the attention of Europe 
for more than halfa century. {t appears that this fluid is equally 
diffused through all bodies, but is so extremely subtile that we can- 
not perceive it, and we only know it to be present from the effects it 
produces ; when put in motion it rushes from one part to another to 
restore the interrupted equilibrium, It is necessary to distinguish two 
kinds of electric bodies ; those in which the electric fluid may be ex- 
cited by means of friction, and those which receive their electric 
power by communication with the former. ‘The principal substances 
Which compose the first class are glass, piteh, resin, sealing-wax, hair, 
silks, and air; to the second class belong water, metals, &c. Bodies 
of the first kind may be made capable of preserving the electric mat- 
ter collected in them, whilst those of the second class lose it as soon 
as they receive it.* Machines have been invented, in which, by 
means of a wheel, 0 rapid rotation is given to a gluss globe, or cylin- 
der, upon which is placed a cushion of silk, against which, whilst 
whirling round, it rubs. By this friction the globe preserves its elec- 
trie virtue, which may be extended to any distance by means of me- 
tallic bars, or chains which communicate with the glase. If, while 
the machine is working, we touch the chain, we immediately receive 
ashock ; and, if the room is darkened, a luminous spark will be per- 
ceived. Letany number of persons join lands and form a circle, 
and by means of the chain minke a communication with the machine ; 
and they will all receive a shock at the same time, which may be 
made more or less violent. The electric fluid may be accumulated 
to such a degree as to kill by its discharge the largest animals. 

This experiment is performed with several glass jars nearly filled 
with water, and which, connected together by chains, communicate 
with the glass globe before described. The water communicates to 
the internal surface of the jars a great quantity of electric matter, 
their external surface at the same time losing an equal quantity by 
means of its communication with some conducting body. A vivid 
flash, loud explosion, and a violent, agitation, ignition of combustible 
matter, and the death of the subject of the experiment, are the con- 
requences of this experiment, 

















+ Those substances mentioned in the first class, to which may be added diamonds, 
balsamic and bituminous bodies, as amber, sulphur, &c. the coverings of animal, as 
feathers, woot, briatles, silk, vitrified bodies, and all mubstancea that, when rubbed, at- 
tract light bodies, are called electrics or non-conductors. ‘Those on the contrary in 
srhich, when fition is employed, the electric Aud is not excited or put in motion, are 
called conductors or non-electrica ; and they consist chiefly of metals, mineral, aqueaus 
‘and spirituous liquids, living creatures, and animal and vetable substances, as trees, 
plants, bones, shells, &c. 
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scorched, though there is sometimes no trace of fire, the violence of 
the stroke having killed them: their clothes are torn, they are thrown 
to some distance from the place in which they were, and frequently 
the part of the body which was struck is pierced with holes. Some- 
times large stones are broken by the thunder, and its ravages are 
easily discoverable on the ground where it strikes. 

Electricity presents us with similar effects, but in a less degree. 
When by means of water its force is increased, the electric flash is 
followed by a very evident commotion : the most compact bodies are 
perforated, birds and other small animals are deprived of life, and each 
flash is succeeded by a report. The stream of fire also, which passes 
from the points of electrified bodies with a hissing noise, is one of the 
phenomena observable in lightning; and with respect to velocity, 
there is atill greater resemblance between thunder and electricity. If 
during a storm o sword or chain is suspended in the air by silken 
strings, they become electrified ; and if the finger is advanced near 
them, sparks proceed from them with more or less force and brilliancy, 
according to the violence of the storm, and the distance of the elec- 
trie cloud; in short, every effect of electricity is produced during a 
thunder-storm. From all these circumstances, we can no longer 
doubt that the air during a storm is highly electric, and that thunder 
and lightning are merely the effects of a violent electric fire.* 

Thus all that appears supernatural in these phenomena, and the 
terror that they consequently excite, will be done away as we become 
better acquainted with the laws of nature. This should induce oy 
one to acquire at least the first principles of natural philosophy. We 
should then no longer see fear and superstition enervate the mind, and 
paralyze our exertions in the investigation of nature. Let us employ 
the litde light we have to dispel the fear which troubles us at the 
approach of a thunder-storm; and, amid the lightning’s flash and 

roaring of the tempests, we shall regard with o tranquil bosom 
the God of all, who ‘rides in the whirlwind and directs the storm.’ 
For however we may be able to assign the causes of thunder u 
just and invariable principles, drawn from natural philosophy, the 
phenomena are not less remarkable, and present some circumstances 
which are inexplicable, even to the most enlightened mind. _Itis suf- 
ficient for us to know that the nature of the air, and the peculiar pro- 
perties of the surrounding atmosphere, render this phenomenon 
necessary: that these storms are essential to the fertility of the earth, 
and should therefore excite us to render our tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving to the all-bountiful Creator. 


* Lightning, then, in nothing more than the electric Aid contained in the clouds 

yassing into other bodies, and tl interruptit equilibrium, at lucing concus- 
oma ia their of tha mola which we eal lander’ and theveasoe int ighintg io 
seen beforethe thunder is heard, i that light travela with a velocity inconceraby grestar 
than sound.—I 
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sky, imagination lends her aid, and we dwell with rapture upon a 
icture which art cannot imitate. Our pleasure is farther increased 
y that inequality of surface which we every where observe through- 

out nature; from the stupendous mountain’s crag, where the bleak 

id whistles, to the sheltered valley. She is her own gardener, and 

is never weary with labouring ; her seeds and fruits are exhaustless, 

and her verdure is only interrupted to return with fresher beauty ; her 
streams overflow and renew the parched and drooping herbs, and each 
of these has a seed, blossom, and beauty, peculiar to iteelf. For 
though the same species of herb may be very abundant in every field, 
we ean scarcely step without mecting with a great variety differing in 
figure and properties, and presenting us not merely with beauty and 
diversity, but also with very great and indispensable benefits. The 
fields produce plants for our nourishment when we are well, and for 
our relief when sick. ‘They also support those animals whose use we 
could not dispense with: such as the ox, upon which we feed, and 
whose servires are used in agriculture ; the horse, whose uses are so 
numerous and various; and the cow, whose milk is so nourishing. 

These, with many other useful. animals, require nothing more than 
the graxs of the meadow, which demands neither sowing nor labour ; 

its produce is certain, and the farmer has no other trouble than to col- 

leet what nature exuberantly gives him. 

But it is melancholy to reflect that men are generally too much ab- 
sorbed in worldly cares to be attentive or seusible to the bounty of God 
lavished in nature ; they see with indifference the fields clothed with 
grass ; whether because springing up under their feet they think it un- 
worthy of notice, or because it grows spontaneously without their 
assistance. Whatever be the cause of this indifference, it is a re- 
proach to the human character, and deserving of the severest repre- 
hension, Let us then beseech the Almighty Power, to whom we owe 
all our earthly good and hopes of future bliss, that when we walk 
forth into the meadows and the valleys, our hearts may be grateful, 
and softened with the dew of heaven; that when we behold all the 
beautiful variety of flowers that adorn the fields, we may be more sen- 
sible to the goodness of God, who extends his omnipotent arm ove 
the whole creation, showering down his blessings as from a never- 
failing, never-dying spring, whose silent waters exuberantly pour 
upon the whole earth. 





















































JULY XVII. 
MORNING TWILIGHT. 


Twilight, like every other phenomenon of nature, is doubtless in- 
tended for our benefit. It is nothing more thana prolongation of day, 
which at one time prepares our eyes to support the brillianey of day, 
at another to bear the darkness of night. ‘The twilight is not always 
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JULY XVIIL 
RURAL PLEASURES. 


Come, and let us enjoy those pleasures which are only tasted by 
the wise. The pure light of the sun invites us into the fields, where 

1 innocent and refined joy awaits us. Let us walk intosome flowery 
valley, and sing a hymn of praise to our Creator. 

See the breath of the zephyr gently playing upon yon hawthorn 
bush: where the little songsters are hopping from bough to bough, 
their sprightly eyes beaming joy, and their soft melody warbling 
harmonious love ! 
tufted groves, ye valleys, and ye mountains, so .peculiarly 
favoured with the gitls of summer, how your view gratifies nnd delights 
the pure soul! your attractions owe nothing to art, and they are more 
excellent than the proudest beauties of the garden. 

The yellow grain waves luxuriant, and invites the sickle of the 
joyful reaper. The trees crowned with leaves overshadow the hills 
‘and the glens; the birds rejoice in their existence; they sing their 
pleasures, and every note pours forth rapturous joy. 

r renews the treasures of the ful husbandman ; 

freedom aud the smile of happiness lighten his sereue countenance, 

that speaks a soul at ease. Roniote from the iniquity, the pride, the 

baseness, and sordid cares, which enslave and render callous the hearts 

of those who herd together in cities, he rises to inhale the sweet breath 

of morning, and lies down upon his humble couch at peace with his 
od, himself, and mankind. 




















JULY XIX. 
EVENING TWILIGHT. 


The evening twilight is that faint light which after sunset con- 
tinues still to illumine our atmosphere, particularly towards the west. 
It is partly oceasioned by the refraction and reflection of the sun’s 
rays In our atmosphere, and in part by the proper atmosphere of the 
sun, which is known by the names of zodiacal light, which sometimes 
appears, particularly in spring, towards the evening, and in autumn, 
towards morning. When the sky is clear we may see the smallest 
stars during the twilight; which continues from the time the sun has 
entirely disappeared till dark night, generally lasting about two hours. 
In the island of Senegal, where the nights are nearly as long as the 
days, the twilight only continues a few moments; the interval 
hetween sun-set and the darkness of night being scarcely a quarter of 
an hour. Thus assoon as the sun has sunk from ten to fifteen degrees 
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fuel. The natives of the south possess in their fields and their or- 
chard: the most cooling and exquisite fruits, and in such abundance 
that they are able to supply other countries with large quantities. In 
the colder regions the want of fruit is supplied by the numerous fish 
contained in the seas and the lakes, and by the numerous animals 












with which the country is inhabited: some of which, roaming wild 
in the forests, allright the neighbouring inhabitants; but they are 
still highly valuable for their skins, and many of them as articles of 
food and convenience. 





Thus there is no country of the globe that does not receive proofs 
of the greatness and goodness of God ; no country so poor and steril 
as not to furnish its inhabitants with the means of subsistence and 
the comforts of life; and we must every where acknowledge the 
traces of divine goodness: even the vast tracklezs deserts and craggy 
mountains of Asia and Africa declare it, and contain monuments of 
eternal wisdom and unbounded love. From the frozen climes of the 
north, where ice and snow for ever dwell, hymns of praise to the 
most high God rise and blend in harmonious unison with the tuneful 
incense as it ascends to heaven from the more temperate regions. 
B tongue, language, and people, the name of God is mani- 
ered, and joyfully sung: and let us, the inhabitants of a 
country peculiarly favoured by Heaven, be as distinguished among 
the nations of the earth for piety and good works, as we are for arts, 
sciences, and commerce. 























JULY XXII. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE SEA. 


Instead of looking upon the sea asan object of terror, let us con- 
sider the wonders and the benefits which it presents tous. It must 
be granted that when the waves swell into mountains, and the tem- 
pest roars, the prospect isawful ; and we must be hardy indeed not to 
consider it ay a most formidable element in such times of fearful visi- 
tation, when ships, breaking from their anchors, or driven from their 
course, rush before the winds that beat upon them with ungovemable 
fury, till dismasted, and their rigging shivered in fragments, they sink 
overwhelmed with a weight of waters, or strike some sand-bank or 
shelving rock, and are at once dashed to pieces. Sometimes whirl- 
pools, or vast mases of water with a violently circular motion, whirl 
the unfortunate vessel that fate urges into their vortex, with irresist- 
ible force, till the helpless victim sinks n the tremendous gulf, 
and the cries of the unfortunate wretches are lost in the roar of the 
waves. These whirlpools are occasioned by rocks in the ocean, and 
the meeting of numerous currents and eddies: and not less danger- 
ous are the water-spouts, that the wind raises from the sea to the 
clouds; they hover in the air high above the ocean, and the wind 
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ocean and the seas to occupy two-thirds of the whole globe. The seas 
were not only to form great reservoirs of water, but by means of their 
evaporation to be the sources of rain, snow, and various meteors. What 
w tom is displayed in the connexion which the seas have with each 
other, and in their continual motion! And it is not lees wonderful 
that the bottom of the ocean is nearly of the same nature as the sur- 
face of the earth, ‘There are found in the sea, rocks, caverns, plains, 
springs, plants, and animals; and the islands are only the summits 
of a long chain of mountains. When we consider that the seas form 
a part of the globe the least investigated, we are disposed to believe 
that they contain many more wonders, which neither the senses nor 
the understanding of man have yet been able to penetrate, but which 
all testify the adorable wisdom and power of the Most High. To 
him then who has established the monuments of his grandeur and 
the sceptre of his glory in the ocean as upon the earth, be ascribed all 
adiiration and praise ! 


























JULY XXII. 


DIFFERENT SHADES OBSERVABLE IN FLOWERS. 





With a heart beating with joyful emotions I look round and see all 
the beauties of the creation. “How lovely are the tints! how pleasing: 
their combination ! How admirable the di ity of shades Here the 
colours are exquisitely touched with the lightest pencil : there they 
arrest the eye by their brilliancy and deeper glow. The ground- 
colour ix always such as to show the picture stretched upon it to the 
most advantage; whilst the green surrounding the flower, or the 
shade of the leaves, gives life to the whole. 

In thus distributing and diversifying the colours, nature has pro- 
cured us the most agreeable sensations. How great and numberless 
are the works of God ; how wisely arranged ! We cannot sufficiently 
admire the grandeur of his designs, the magnitude of his views, nor 
the wisdom he employs in their execution. It is only with labour 
and incessant toil that men can accomplish any single work ; and 
after many fruitless efforts, at length sometimes succeed 80 as to 
imitate some one of nature’s works. But the Supreme Power, the 
immortal God, in a single moment has given life to millions of beings, 
and has created them in perfection according to their different states 
and degrees, The more we examine the works of art, the more 
will their imperfections appear ; while for near six thousand years the 
works of nature, formed by the infinite hand of God, have been con- 
templated with increasing delight, without a single error being dis- 
covered in the plan, or any thing suggested that could render the 
execution more it. The more we investigate the works of God, 
the more thei uty delights, and their perfection pleases; whilst 
our love and veneration for their Divine Author increnses. 
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ewells before the wind, serving as a sail ; and perhaps it might be this 
little nautilus that first taught men the art of sailing. 

It is the same with the actions of animals as with their structure. 
The same wisdom which has formed their body has constructed their 
limbs, and appointed them their use ; has also regulated the different 
actions that they perform, and directs them towards the end proposed 
in their creation, The brute is guided by the invisible hand of the 
Creator, and produces works which excite our admiration, and seems 
to be actuated by reason. It ceases to work when necessary, regu- 
lates its labour according to circumstances, and yet only follows cer- 
tain secret springs that make it move. It acts as a machine which 
cannot judge of the work which it executes ; and is directed by the 
adorable wisdom of the Creator, who has placed each insect, as he has 
each planet, in a sphere from which it cannot deviate. When I ob- 
serve then the different instincts and industry of animale, my soul is 
filled with veneration, and I seem to see the immediate operation of a 
Divine Power, which is only visible by its wonderful effects ; and who- 
ever attentively considers the different works of nature, must every 
where discover the evidences of God, and abundant cause to love and 
admire his sempiternal wisdom and goodness. 











JULY XXVI. 
THE HUMAN COUNTENANCE. 


The external appearance of the human body at once declares the 
superiority of man over all living creatures. His face directed to- 
wards the heavens, prepares us to expect that dignified expression 
which is so legibly inscribed upon his features; and from the coun- 
tenance of man we may judge of his important destination and high 
prerogatives, 

While the soul enjoys undisturbed tranquillity, the features of the 
face are calm and composed ; but when agitated by emotions, and 
tossed by contending passions, the countenance becomes a living pic- 
ture, in which every sensation is depicted with equal force and deli- 
cacy. Each affection of the mind has its particular impression, and 
every change of countenance denotes some secret emotion of the 
heart. The eye may in particular be regarded as the immediate 
organ of the soul; asa mirror, in which the most tumultuous pas- 
sions and the gentlest affections are reflected without disguise. Hence 
it may be called with propriety the true interpreter of the soul, and 
organ of the understanding. The colour and motions of the eye con- 
tribute much to mark the character of the countenance. The human 
eyes are in proportion nearer to one another than those of any other 
living creatures ; the space between the eyes of most of these being 
xo great a to prevent their seeing an object with both their eyes at 


the same time, unless it is placed at a great distance. 
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How varied and numerous are the effects of fire! And it is not 
only in the natural world that we see many diversified effects pro- 
ceed from the same cause ; in the moral world we also often see a 
single disposition of the mind produce effects not less various. Let us 
take for example the natural inclination which prompts us to love our 
fellow-creatures. From this are derived the solicitude of parents for 
their children ; social union ; the bonds of amity ; patriotism ; good- 
ness in those who govern, and fidelity in those who obey. ‘Thus a 
single propensity keeps each individual in the circle prescribed for 
him; becomes the bond of civil society ; and is the principle of vir- 
tuous actions, laudable enterprises, and innocent recreations. All 
this furnishes the most evident proof that the world is not made by 
accident, nor the materials which compose it put together by chance, 
without relation or connexion between each other ; but, on the con- 
trary, that it forms a regular whole, which the divine Power has or- 
dered with infinite wisdom ; and in every phenomenon of the visible 
world some rays of this ineffable wisdom blaze forth, and declare the 
unutterable goodness of God. 


JULY XXIX. 
OF SOME DISEASES OF PLANTS. 


Vegetables are subject to many diseases. Sometimes they are 
covered with a white matter which sticks to them like dust, and is 
called mildew. This does not happen from insects, as is commonly 
believed; but from a stagnation in the juices, and a beginning of 
corruption, which attracts insects, and invites them to deposite their 
eggs. The stagnation of the juices is the first stage of corruption ; 
and it is supposed that that alone is sufficient to attract insects, be- 
cause they are seen to swarm by millions as soon as, from whatever 
cause, natural or artificial, the circulation of juices in a tree is stopped. 
Hence the feeblest trees, and those exposed in unfavourable situations, 
are the most subject to this malady. If insects were really the cause 
of it, it could not be produced by art; whereas, if tree is purposely 
wounded, or deprived of the care it requires, it will become subject to 
the mildew. d upon this tree, so weakened, immediately ore seen 
thousands of insects, whilst the neighbouring trees are free from them. 
Hence this corruption is no more owing to insects, than is the decay 
of animal substances; we must look for the cause of it in the ob- 
struction of the juices, which may be occasioned by many circum- 
stances, 

A matter resembling dew, but which is glutinous, sweet, and 
acrid, frequently destroys plants. It has been thought that insects 
conveyed this glutinous juice into vegetables, or that bees had depo- 
sited honey upon them. But frequent observations have demonstrated 
that this matter falls from the air in form of dew. In certain coun- 
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conviction that true pleasure only can arise from a consciousness that 
we are employing our time and our talents in the promotion of truth 
and of all good!” The ill-acquired honours of the wicked soon pe- 
Tish ; and the bitterness of anguish succeeds their short-lived glory, 
and false, fleeting, mistaken pleasures. 

We are but as pilgrims journeying through a country, at the ut- 
most boundary of which we see the rays of glory emanating ; and 
nothing short of this should possess our hearts : unallured by the plea~ 
sures, and undazzled by the splendour, the riches, and the honours, 
that would seduce us from the true and only road to immortal felicity, 
we should steadily hold on our course, in the confidence of integrity, 
of virtue, and of ability ; praying to the Almighty God, who with 
pleasure and parental love watches over us, that in the infinity of his 
goodness he will be pleased to soften our hearts, that they may not 
become hardened by the scenes we are obliged to pass through, in our 
mortal career, and that all our thoughts may be purified by charity 
and religion; that we mny not covet outward grandeur, but be con- 
tent with our condition and allotment, faithful in the discharge of 
every duty, and worthy the name of Christians. 





AUGUST I. 
VARIETIES OF STATURE IN MEN. 


The height of the human body varies considerably ; the ordinary 
measure of stature is from five to six feet. Some inhabitants of the 
northern countries and the borders of the Icy Sea are not five feet 
high. The shortest men yet known inhabit the mountains in the 
interior of the island of Madagascar, being scarcely four feet high. 
Many of these diminutive people came originally from countries 
where the inhabitants are of the ordinary size ; and the chief cause 
of their degeneracy must be attributed to the nature of the climate 
which they now inhabit. The excessive cold that prevails during the 
greatest part of the year, causes the vegetables and animals there to 
be less than in other climates ; and why may not manbe affected by 
the same circumstances? 

On the other hand, there are countries whose inhabitants are of the 
most gigantic size. The most celebrated of these are the Patago- 
niang, who dwell near the Straits of Magellan. They are said to be 
from eight to ten feet high. And it certainly scems by no means im- 
possible that there should exist men greater in stature than Europe- 
ans; besides the traces we meet of them in the histories and monu- 
ments of antiquity, we have sometimes seen in our climate men above 
six feet and a half in height, perfectly well formed, healthy, and ca- 
pable of every exertion and labour which demands force and agility. 
Adorable Creator! thy wisdom is also evident in the varieties of the 
human tm. All that thou hast created, whether in the animal ve- 
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presumption to blame the decrees of Providence, or dispute the ar- 
rangements he has made in nature? It is our duty, and even our 
lory, to acknowledge our ignorance, and in all humility bow before 
the infinite God. 


AUGUST VI. 
EXTERNAL STRUCTURE OF INSECTS. 


Men in general are too apt to indge those animals only worth 
their attention which are most remarkable for their bulk. The horse, 
the bull, the elephant, and other large animals, seem to attract our 
attention, whilst we scarcely condescend to regard those innumerable 
multitudes of small insects which fill the air, the vegetables, and the 
dust. How many insects do we trample ypon? How many cater- 
pillars do we destroy? And how many flies buzz around us without 
exciting our curiosity, or any other thought than how to deprive them 
of life! But let us never forget, that the same wisdom and power is 
manifested in the structure of the meanest worm, as in that of the 
lion or the elephant. 

The bodies of the greater part of insects are composed of several 
tings, which close on each other, and have a share in all the motions 
of the animal. The essential characteristic which distinguishes in- 
sects from other animals is, that they have no solid bones. And 
much wisdom is manifested in this part of their formation; the mo- 
tions which are common to all insects, the manner in which they are 
obliged to seek their nourishment, and the changes to which they are 
subjected, could not be so easily performed, if, instead of those flexible 
rings, which separate from and approach nearer one another as the 
animal wills, their bodies had been connected and strengthened by 
bones, 

It is observable in several insects that they have the power of con- 
tracting or enlarging their heads at pleasure ; that they can elongate 
or shorten them, conceal or make them appear, as their inclination or 
necessity urges. There are others, whose heads always preserve the 
same form. "The mouth of insects is generally provided with a sort of 
teeth, or with a trunk. This disposition of the head is necessary, 
both on the account of the aliments which the insects feed upon, and 
because of the dangers to which they are ex] 

Many insects have not the faculty of vision ; but this is compen- 
sated by their more exquisite feeling, or some other sense. They 
have two kinds of eyes: those which are bright and smooth are 
usually very few in number; but those eyes which resemble net- 
work or shagreen, and of which the cornea is cut in angles, are ex- 
tremely numerous ; there are sometimes thousands of them, and as 
they are not moveable, this defect is supplied by their number and 
Position. The antenne, or horns, with which most inetamgyge pro- 
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‘one colour, we must acknowledge the wise goodness of God, 
= by causing such a diversity of hues, has increased and varied 
our pleasures, Objects which are designed to be seen at a distance 
ate painted in glowing colours, and are strikin, their grandeur ; 
such are the heavens: whilst those objects which we can contem= 
plate nearer, as birds, flowers, &c, have a peculiar lightness, fineness, 
delicacy, and elegance. 

But whence proceeds the difference of colours? Each ray of light 
appears to be simple, but by refraction it is divided into several, and 
hence. arises the diversity of colours. A glass filled with water and 
exposed to the sun, reflects certain colours upon white Paes and 
angular glasses, ot prisms, reflect still more vivid colours. By hold- 
ing a prism towards the sun, we may see the colours of the most 
beautiful rainbow ; or it may ik sane Up recdlvion sitar light on 
a through a smal! hole in the window-shutter of a room 

ly shut. As the refraction of the ray is more or less strong, the 
colours will be more or less vivid. The most refrangible ray is the 
violet, and consequently it is the weakest. Next to it is the indigo ; 
then the blue, next the green, then the yellow, nextorange, and lastly 
the red, which is the least refrangible of all. 

The nature of coloured bodies contributes much to the diversity of 
their colours. The smallest particles of most bodies are transparent ; 
hence they break, absorb, or reflect, the rays of light, sometimes one 
way and sometimes another, like prisms. And what completel; 
proves that colours are not inherent in bodies is, that the neck an¢ 

of a pigeon or peacock ; and stuffs, such as taffetas, and 

; change colour according tothe position in which 

|. This may enable us to understand whence the 

iety of colours proceeds ; which is nothing more than that the 

surface of bodies is composed of extremel thin laming, which, accord- 

ing to their thickness, reflect certain coloured rays, whilst they admit 

or absorb others in their pores. Thus, when a body whose aurfnce in 

smooth reflects and throws back almost all the rays of light, it appears 
white ; but when it absorbs them all, it is black. 

Let us here iialce dba gconcees aid wiedoa feed 2 for, if the 
rays were not divisible and differently coloured, all would be uniform, 
and we could only distinguish objects by reasoning, and by the cir- 
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ind carpenters 
‘ Is, squares, axes, saws, &c, With their 
| teeth they cut the wood which they use in their buildings; their 
i fore-feet serve them to dig the roma oad to prepare the clay, They 
use their tail both to carry mortar or clay and to plaster their 


"The works of beavers then have the greatest resemblance to those 
of men; and upon their Sit apy ance we may imagine them to 


made, 
that they would gradually advance towards perfection. 7 Bat we find 


animals, 
er pee race ee Oa ions os: ical aa 
of God! 


AUGUST XIIL 


MANNER IN WHICH THE NUTRITION OP THE HUMAN BODY 18 
EFFECTED. 


Alimentary matter, when taken into the stomach, is separated into 
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AUGUST XIV. 
RATURE CONSIDERED IN DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


‘The works of nature, ever superior to those of art, are 
0 from their admirable me » Which always affords new: saioenne 
' wonder and pleasure, ab. trotk fart tl we become 
beet De with pia rhe it, or bee it with indifference. But the mind 
ata ‘with contemplating and reflecting upon the works 
a ri sary +h continually present new charms to the delighted 
, 


aaa consider nature in her most sublime and majestic point 
of view, how astonished we are at the immensity of the heavens, the 
innumerable multitude of the stars, and the vast extent of the ocean! 
with these, all the works of art, however great and ex- 
cellent, are insignificant and contemptible, Every thing that God 
has created is stamped with 9 grandeur far surpassing aur conception. 
‘To give us an iden of his infinity, he had only to form the sky, which 
magnificence and grandeur than all that the earth 
conltae sda: Js any thing more likely to inspire us with a ind 
Veneration for God, than to contemplate him in his works Cri 
figitly concerned, what a religious awe fills our minds when oe ps? 

eines phenomena of nature which no man can 
wakes, Yoleanoes, storms, tempests, and alte of 
aie forcibly impress the mind with the meaty of the Creator of 

| the ws a the eens - : 
Nature is under a more pleasin, aioe ne 
verdure and flowers, elds which 
ae rae ‘mountains green with trees and beauti in Ta 

ai lovely scenes the of nature shows himself the 
| and benefactor of Gtaoen ibe extend ln boceatal erujanapaiees 
fully satistics every living creature, And this present season, in which 
ie sore ened ines to delight our a and conduce to our nou- 
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situations which are more flat and level; and they so rarely 
that man) Sheed eres paxccnscasie reap enarteareehS are 
Sbstrayed by teats ‘Such are some of the disastrous eflects produced 
hy these phenomena: but the good man, far from murmuring aud 


homility, and acknowledges with grateful reverence the blessings be 

f fs daily permitted to enjoy ; whilst these interruptions of the general 
Harmony of mae ace oy pra ei and very eld. bppen 

tis then consider the works of God with humility and adoration, 

i and endeavour to form just ideas of their magnitude and excellence. 


J For, doubtless, infinite order, goodness, and wisdom al prevail, 
‘even where the limited faculties of man can discover no craseeefi thal 


AUGUST XVI. 


CARES OF ANIMALS FOR THEIR YOUNG. 


tions. Wish avira io otoa 
year the consts, where the water being shallow 


deposi spawn n 
iv more easily warmed by the heat of the sun, and where in conse= 
the young fry are more easily hatched, and obtain the requisite 
animals quit the water and deposite their eggs in the 
they were 


be hatched by the sun's mys; aa if 
out would find theit trae ¢ 
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AUGUST XIX. 
‘SUMMER PRESENTS US WITH IMAGES OF DEATH. 
weeks ago, when we walked in our gardens, we were sur- 
suet ented nd pleasing object 


the most beautiful and pleasing and thing 
emotions of joy in our bestia Hct ee every day dis 
objects, or renders ieee 
of the flowers which beautified our 
ind we begin to have only faint traces of 
ich 80 cavished our senses, 


He 


Hi 


by parents, 
ing from our future conduct the rich fruit of all their tender cares, 
. how often is this hope deceived! Many a sweet floweret falls 

before the blossoms expand. Sickness withers our charms, and 

‘our opening beauties ; and an early death changes hope into 


of A 
akateaan Rowers which bloom till summer, then perith in a 
hours, A very striking emblem of death! And scarcely a day 
in which some human being is not unexpectedly and without 
the unsparing messenger. The days of man are ax 
risheth os a flower of the field: the wind bloweth 
he is gone, and the place that knew him knows him 
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how do they produce their different effects? In a word, on the greater 
number of ohjects we have no sure and incontestable principles to 
satisfy our inquiries: they begin with conjectures, and they termi- 
nate, at best, in probabilities. What are the hypotheses of philoso- 
hers but so many tacit confessions of the confined limits of their 
nowledge? At every step nature presents us with wonders which 
confound and astonish us; and however decp our researches, however 
extensive our discoveries, still a thousand treasures of nature must 
ever remain covered with that mysterious veil, which cannot be drawn. 
aside by the efforts of finite reason. It istrue, we sometimes arrive 
at the power of giving happy explications to certain phenomena ; but 
the principles, the first causes, their nature, aud their manner of ope- 
ration, are always elevated above the sphere of our intelligence. 
The mysteries of nature every day impart to us lessons of wisdom 
on the subject of the anysteries of religion, In nature God has put 
minediately within our teach the means of passing happily our tem- 
poral life, although he may ve hid their sources from us, Thus 
also in the kingdom of grace, he has furnished us with the powers 
necessary to the attainment of a spiritual and eternal life, whilst yet 
the manner of their operation remains concealed from us, Nobody 
refuses to eat and drink heeause he is unacquainted with the compo- 
sition of the aliments which preserve his life and strength: neither 
does any one neglect to sow or plant because he has no just idea of 
the manner in which vegetation oper: nor shall w per= 
eon so ridiculous ax to reject the use of the wool which his sheep pro- 
vide for him, merely because he knows not how it is produced. The 
Xtravagance of man rises not to this height. On the contrary, he 
is attentive to the productions of nature ; experience shows him their 
utility, and he avails himself of it with gratitude to his Creator, But 
how shall we account for a conduct so opposite to this with regard to 
the mysteries of grace? Why are disputes entertained on the nature 
of the means of salvation, on their efficacy, and their mode of opera- 
tion, whilst they neglect that salutary application of them for which 
»designed? Why are we noi as wise in spiritual things as in 
those which are temporal, and which ‘perish with the using? In- 
ad of giving up ourselves to vain and idle speculations, let us be 
vailed upon to lay hold of those gracious privileges which God has 
vonehsafed to ns, and serve him with cheerfulness and fidelity. This 
+ the purpose for which we are sent into a world replete with won- 
i te of being which admits not of their solution, and not 
¥ our time in unprofitable researches and too curious dis- 
quisitions, “Tf we meet with things which we cannot comprehend or 
penetrate, let us receive them with humility, and acknowledge in 
them the proofs of the feebleness of our understanding. It is sufli- 
cient that the advantage which accrues to us from the good use we: 
ke of them, convinces us that they are the work of a Being infi- 
nitely wise and beneficent. 
God forbid that we should be so presumptuous as to induge the 
hope of being able to fathom the mysteries of nature or of grace ; 
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in the formation of these animals, and to be grateful for his goodness 
in giving them all for our use. 





SEPTEMBER XI. 
OF THE PROPAGATION OF ANIMALS. 


It was once supposed that vermin, insects, and even some quadru- 
peds, were generated from putrefaction, without the interposition of 
other animate of the same species; but this opinion, so contrary to 
Teason, is refuted by the most incontestable experiments. It is now. 
generally understood that all animals are capable of producing others, 
and that this propagation is generally effected in two ways ; by egg, 
and by producing the young ones alive. All animals that give milk, 
or of the class of mammalia, are viviparous. All birds are oviparous ; 
but their eggs, before they are capat) le of producing young creatures, 
must be impregnated by the male. In most animals it is necessary 
for the male and female to unite together ; fish only seem to be an 
exception to this rule. They have not been known to couple, but 
the male is supposed to impregnate the eggs after they have been 
spawned. 

Fish are the most prolific of all animals; their multiplication is 
astonishingly great. It has been ascertained that the pike lays three 
hundred thousand eggs, the carp above two hundred thousaud, and 
the mackerel near half a million. The eel is viviparous. Most am- 
phibious animals propagate their specics like others, except that some 
of them resemble fish in this particular. Some are viviparous, and 
others oviparous ; the latter however do not hatch their eggs, but 
leave them to the wannth of the air, or water ; and others deposite 
them in dunghills. 

‘Worms are both viviparous and oviparons ; most of them, if not all, 
are hermaphrodites, partaking of the nature of both eexes, with the 
power of eelf impregnation. ‘The distinction of sexes is very 














ry evident 
im most insects; though in some no sex can be observed, and others 
scem to combine both sexes in one body. Insects are generally ovipa- 
rous; though some are viviparous. The cggs of the former are hatched 
by the warmth of the air. The insect called the leaf-louse, or blight, 
is viviparous ; an insect of this species taken at the time of its birth, 
separated from all intercourse with insects of the same species, and shut 
up perfectly alone, will nevertheless produce young ones. This takes 
place in the following manner: In spring, and during summer, the 
females of this class of insects bring forth their young without 
previous union with the male; they are then viviparous, A single 
one will produce a hundred more in less than than three weeks, AIL 
that are born in this season are females: the males are produced in 
autumn ; at which time they couple, and the females lay eggs, which 


are hatched in spring. Thus one junction of the male and female 
a8¢ ak 
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human body cannot be disputed, because it is founded on a certain 
principle, which is, that our health greatly depends upon the weather, 
and the constitution of the air we breathe, and these are materially 
affected by the moon. 

In general we ought to admit it as a principle, to the glory of our 
Creator, that in all natural things there are certain connexions which 
influence the animal economy in various ways. There are doubtless 
in the atmosphere many wonders unknown to us, and which may 
‘occasion considerable revolutions in nature; and there may certainly 
occur many phenomena in the corporeal world which are influenced 
by the moon. The light reflected from her during the night is probably 
one of the least of the purposes she answers; and her being placed 
so near to the earth was perliaps to produce certain effects upon it, 
which the other planets could not do, because of their greater distance ; 
for we have reason to believe, that every thing in our system has 
some relation to our globe. The beauty of the universe consists in the 
diversity and harmony of the several parts which compose it; in the 
nature of their effects, and in the total of happiness which results 
from the various combinations. If then we believe that God has 
arranged all, and established the connexions which exist among the 
spheres, we shall banish from our minds every superstitious fear of the 
influcnce of the moon and planets, and shall no longer suffer vain 
terrors to pervade our hearts; but we shall be convinced such ideas 
are contrary to divine wisdom ; and as we become persuaded that he 
who governs all things with infinite goodness and power, operates 
only for the happiness of his creatures, we shall confide in him with 
certainty, and repose upon his parental regard with joyful and heart- 
felt gladness, 














SEPTEMBER XIII. 
THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


We require many materials to enable us to procure wholesome and 
convenient dwellings. If these materials had been scattered over the 
face of the earth, considerable inconvenience would have been expe- 
rienced, and plants and animals would scarcely have had sufficient 
room. But happily our earth is free from such encumbrance. Its 
surface may be traversed by its inhabitants, or cultivated without any 
hinderance. Metals, stones, and several other substances which we 
continually use, are enclosed beneath our feet in immense receptacles, 
whence we extract them when we want them. These bodies are not 
concealed in the centre of the earth, nor are placed at an inaccessible 
depth ; they lie beneath the surface, which covers them as a dome, 
and which, whilst it is sufficiently thick to produce nourishment for 
man, is thin enough to be readily dug through; so that we can obtain 
the substances contained in these vast storehouses of nature. 
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The whole mineral kingdom may be regarded as the workshop of 
nature, where she secretly labours for the benefit of the creation ; bat 
we are ignorant of the way in which she operates, and we cannot 
discover how she forms the various substances which she presents to 
us. We are not well acquainted with the surface of the earth, much 
less do we know the interior. The deepest mines are not more than 
six hundred and thirty fathoms below the surface, and that is not the 
six thousandth part of the earth’s diameter. This alone is sufficient 
to convince us of the impossibility of having an exact knowledge of 
the nature and formation of the various substances in the mineral 
kingdom. But fortunately, in the uee which we make of the gifts of 
nature, it is of little consequence whether or not we are exactly ac- 
quainted with their origin and first principles. It is sufficient for us 
to know how to apply them to the most beneficial purposes ; and we 
know enough of them to be convinced of the glory of the Creator, 
whose power, wisdom, and goodness, are manifest in every thing above 
or beneath the earth. 

















SEPTEMBER XIV. 
EXOTIC PLANTS. 


Men never regard with sufficient attention the gifts of God, parti- 
cularly those which come to us from distant countries. If we con- 
red how much labour and industry are required before we can ob- 
tain a little sugar, or cinnamon, we should not receive the gifts of 
nature with such unconcern as we generally do; but we should look 
up with gratitude to that Supreme Being who makes his blessings 
flow to us through so many channels. At present let us consider 
those foreign productions which have become so necessary to ua, and 
without which we should feel much inconvenience. From such a 
consideration useful reflections may arise, and we shall probably 
regard with more pity our unfortunate brethren who are condemned 
to slavery, and whose severe labours procure us so many luxuries. 

Sugar is found ina certain reed which is principally cultivated in 
Brazil and the neighbouring islands ; and it also abounds in the East 
Indies, and some of the Alrican islands. The preparation of sugar 


























have heen discovered, and for the reader's information I have inserted, from Thompson's 








Cheu the following more complete arrangement, 
I, Malleuble, IK, Brittle and easily III. Brittle and difficullly 

used. * fused. 

1Gold 6 Tron 1 Bismuth 1 Cobalt 

2 Platinum 7 Tin y 2 Manganeso 

3 silver 8 Lead 3 Telluriua 3 Tungsten 

4 Mercury 9 Nickel 4 Arvenic 4 Molybdenom 

5 Copper 10 Zine 5 Uraninia 
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our brow ; even then our happiness is greater than that of thousands 
of our fellow-men, who groan beneath the insufferable yoke of slavery, 
and who, when worn out with labour and fatigue, and their strength 
is exhausted, have no means of procuring ease and comfort for their 

d bodies, nor soothing voice of kindness to cheer the sad mo- 
ments of sickness, or encourage their drooping soul ; hope is denied 
them, and their only consolation is the silence of the grave. The 
more happy we find our lot, compared with these unfortunate victims 
of luxury, the more seriously ought we to apply ourselves to fulél 
our duties; and the success of our labours should induce us to love 
and to praise God, who has vouchsafed to grant us strength and 
ability, and graciously continue to preserve them. 





SEPTEMBER XVI. 
INSTINCT OF THE BUTTERFLY IN THE PROPAGATION OF ITS SPECIES. 


This is the season of the year when butterflies begin to disappear 
from the creation ; but the race is not extinct; they live again in their 
posterity, and by a wonderful instinct they provide for the preservation 
of their species. From the eggs which they lay, new generations 
arise ; but where do they place them at the approach of the rigorous 
season, and how do they defend them from the autumnal rains, and 
the penetrating frost of winter? Are they not in danger of being 
frozen or drowned ? 

‘That beneficent Being, who gives wisdom to man, has also conde- 
scended to instruct the butterfly how tosecure the only legacy it can 
bequeath to the world, by covering its eggs with a glutinous sub- 
stance which is secreted by itsown body. This sort of glue is so te- 
nacious, that rain cannot penetrate through it, and the ordinary cold 
of winter cannot destroy the young ones contained in the eggs. It 
is worthy of remark that though each species always follows the same 
method from generation to generation, there is still much diversity in 
the means which different species take for the preservation of their 
race. Naturalists have informed us, that some of these insects lay 
their eggs at the beginning of autumn, and die soon after, whilst co- 
vering their tender young. The sun warms their eggs, and before 
winter a number of little caterpillars are hatched ; these immediately 
begin to spin, and with their thread make themselves nests and very 
commodious lodgings, where they pass the cold season, without eai- 
ing, and nearly without motion. It is also remarkable that the butter- 
fly, like other insects, only lnys its eggs upon those plants which agree 
the best with its young, and where they may find the necessary nou- 
rishment: so that as soon as they are hatched they are surrounded 
by the aliment which is most proper for them, without being obliged 
to remove at a time when they are too feeble to undertuke long 


journeys. 
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and of all the different productions of the earth, are the works of the 
Almighty God. His particular and especial providence is a continual 
proof of his greatness, wisdom, and omnipresence. His constant cares 
for us, and that marked protection, instances of which almost every 

rson has met with ; the various means he employs to attract men to 
lis service; the ways by which he leads them to happiness; the 
misfortunes which he tries them with, to awaken them and bring 
them to a sense of their situation; the extraordinary events which he 
orders for the good of his empire ; events which are commonly pro- 
duced by slight causes, and in circumstances which seem to render 
them impossible ; the great. revolutions which he effects, to make his 
holy truth and the knowledge of himself pass from one country of the 
earth to another; are all so many effect: ich we ought to 
acknowledge his constantly acting power, and which, if we were suffi- 
ciently attentive, would make us say with the Psalmist, ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing; and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 















di 
voice may be 
unto him, who re: 


ine word continually dwells among us, and that his saving 
y heard. Surely those who refuse to listen 
ist the impulse of his Holy Spirit, and who do not 
ations, would not be converted though new 
miracles were wrought in their sight. Ought not man, who sees that 
God has created the world, which every where presents to him so 
many wonders; man who is constantly receiving the blessings of 
heaven, and who owes to God all the advantages which he enjoys, 
ought he not to believe, to love, and to obey him? Yet he resists, 
What then can affect him, or whom will he not oppose t 

Let us then, who daily witness the wonders of our God, pay atten- 
tion to them, and no longer harden our hearts against truth, “Let not 
prejudice or passion prevent us from reflecting pon the admirable 
works of God. Let us contemplate the visible world, and reflect upon 
ourselves, and we shall find sufficient cause to acknowledge him who 
daily works miracles before uz; our souls possessed with these grand 
ideas, we shall ery out with rapture and admiration, ‘Praise, honour, 
and glory be ascribed unto God, the author of all good and the 
redeemer of our souls; who alone performeth wonders, and who visiteth. 
the heart of man with comfort and sweet consolation; who poureth 
balm into our wounds, supports us in affliction, and wipes the tear 
from every eye ; unto that God of all mercy be rendered love, grati- 
tude, and ‘adoration for ever and ever, through the countless ages of 
eternity 
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remainder through the fourth, fifth, and sixth; which last is called 
the rectum, and is provided with a strong, circular muscle, the 
sphincter, which contracts, and prevents the residuum continually 
passing through the rectum; thus retarded, it remains till the quan- 
tity is so considerable as to occasion irritation, and is then finally 
evacuated. In this operation the muscles of the abdomen and the 
diaphragm assisting the action of the rectum, the contracting power 
of the sphincter is overcome. From the above slight sketch of the 
manner in which digestion is performed, we may obtain some idea ot 
the great wisdom which God has displayed in a function so essential 
and important to our health, our comfort, and our very existence ; we 
should be highly culpable indeed if we were inattentive to it; and it 
these wonders excited in our hearts no gratitude towards the author 
of so many blessings which we are continually enjoying. 





SEPTEMBER XXI. 


THE PREVALENCE OF GOOD IN THE WORLD GREATER THAN THAT 
OF EVIL. 


Nothing is more consoling in our trials and misfortunes than to 
admit, as a fixed principle, that there is more good than evil in the 
world. If we ask the most wretched of men whether he can enu- 
merate as many causes of complaint as he has motives for gratitude, 
he will make it appear that, however great are his afflictions, they do 
not equal the numerous blessings he has received in the course of his 
life. To render this trnth more evident, let us calculate how man) 
days we have passed in the enjoyment of health, and how few in whic! 
we have suffered from illness, Let us oppose to the small number of 
troubles and vexations which we experience in civil and domestic life, 
the numerous pleasures which we enjoy. Let us compare all the 

ood and virtuous actions by which men are useful to themaclves and 
to their fellow-creatures, with the few actions they commit that are 
prejudicial to society. Let us enumerate, if we can, all the pleasures 
attached to every age, state, and profession ; the gifts which nature 
abundantly bestows upon us, and which human industry uses to pro- 
cure an infinite number of enjoyments and conveniences. Let us 
reckon all the delight we receive upon escaping a sudden danger, 
upon gaining a victory over ourselves, and upon performing some act 
of virtue or wisdom ; and let us remember that it is the prevalence of 
good that renders us so sensible of evil; that recent prosperity makes 
us forget former blessings ; and that if our misfortunes make so deep 
impression upon our memory, it is because they seldom happen, 
and we are not familiar with them. In this calculation, we must only 
the blessings, the fruition of which we recollect, those evils 
ty we do not yet know ; for out of some evils great good is 
derived: if then we make this estimation in the moments of coolness 
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him, do not act eo with the design of procuring nourishment. When 
the ermine leaps upon, and lays hold of, the ear of the bear and the 
elk, and bites them with his sharp teeth, we cannot affirm that this 
is done to satisfy the calla of hunger. 

There is scarcely any creature, however small, which does not 
serve for food to some other animal. 1 know that many people think 
this arrangement of nature is cruel and unnecessary ; but can with 
confidence assert, that even this antipathy and enmity among ai 
mals, is a proof that every thing is wisely ordered. If we consider 
animals in the whole, we shall find that it is highly useful that some 
should subsist upon others ; for on the one hand, without this arrange- 
ment many species could not exist ; and on the other, these numer- 
ous species, instead of being prejudicial, are extremely useful. In- 
sects and many reptiles feed on carrion ; others establish themselves 
in the bodies of certain animals, and live upon their flesh and blood ; 
and these insects themselves serve as food for other creatures, Cu 
nivorous animals and birds of prey kill and feed upon other animals. 
Some species multiply so abundantly, that they would become bur- 
densome if their numbers were not diminished. If there were no 
sparrows to destroy insects, what would become of the flowers and 
fruits? Without the ichneumon, which seeks out and destroys the 
crovodile’s egas, this terrible animal would increase to an alarming 
degree. A great portion of the earth would be desert, and many 
creatures would not exist, if here were no carnivorous animals, It 
will perhaps be urged that they ight live upon vegetables ; but if 
this were the caxe, our fields would scarcely aflord subsistence for 
sparrows and swallows; and the structure of carnivorous animals 
must have been quite different from what it now is ; and if fish did not 
live upon the inhabitants of the water, how would they be able to 
aubsist ? Besides, if the wars among animals were to cease, they 
would loxe much of their vivacity and indu: the creation would 
he animated, and n would Jose much of his activity, 
We may also add, that we shoidld be deprived of many striking proofs 
of God's wisdom, if universal peace was to prevail among animals ; 
for the address, sagacity, and wonderful instinct which they use in 
laying snares for and surprising their prey, very evidently manifest 
the wisdom of the Creator, 

ix the r ts among animals from dark- 
¢ the wisilom and goodness of God, that they receive additional 
brillianey from what superticial observers think an imperfectio It 
forms part of the plan of the great system of nature, that one animal 
should persecute and feed upon another. We might indeed complain 
of this arrangement, if it occasioned the entire destruction of any 
species; but this never happens, and the continual wars among ani« 
mats preserve a proper balance between them. ‘Thus carnivorous ani- 
mals are indispen: links in the chain of beings ; and on this ac- 
count their number is very sinall, compared with that of useful a1 
mals. We may alvo remark that the strongest and fiercest animals 
have commonly the least cense and cunning. ‘They either mutually 
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unity of strengthening that knowledge, and of perfecting their 
Jove of their heavenly Creator. 

At least two-thirds of mankind may be ranked in one or other of 
the classes which we have just pointed out; for there are very few 
people who properly study the works of God, and who love to dwell 
upon them. This is a truth, the mournful certainty of which is daily 
confirmed. Would to God that men would at length be convinced 
how it becomes them to be so insensible and inattentive to the works 











of the Creator, and how by such a conduct they degrade themselves 
below the very brutes! Have we eyex, and shail we not contemplate 
the wonders that every where surround us? Have we ears, and shall 
we not hearken to the glad songs which make the heavens resound 
with the praises of the Creator? Do we wish to contemplate God in 





SEPTEMBER XXV. 


OF SEVERAL NOCTURNAL METEORS. 





In serene wenther, when the sky is clear, we sometimes observe a 
cireular light, or luminous ring surrounding the moon, and which ix 
called a haloor crown. Its outline frequently exhibits, though faintly, 
the colours of the rainbow. The moon is in the centre of this ring, 
arid the intermediate space is generally darker than the rest of the 
sky. When the moon is at the full, and considerably elevated above 
the horizon, the ring appears most luminous. It iy often very large. 
We are not to suppose that this circle really surrounds the moon ; the 
true cause of such an appearance must he looked for in our atmo- 
sphere, the vapours of whieh cause a refraction of the rays of light 
which penetrate them, and produce this efleet, 

False moons, called paraselenes, or mock moons, are sometimes 
seen near the real moon, and appear as large, but their light is paler. 
"They are generally accompanied by circles, some of which have the 
same colours as the rainbow, whilst others are white, and others have 
Jong luminous tails, All these appearances are produced hy refrac 
tion, The rays of lizht falling from the moon upon aqueous and 
sometimes frozen vapours, are refracted in he coloured 
rays are separated, and reaching the eye double the image of the 
moon. A very rare appearance ix sometimes observed ; we see by 
moonlight, after heavy rain, a lunar rainbow, which has the same 
colours aa the solar rainbow, but much fainter; this meteor is also 
occasioned by the refraction of the rays of light. 

When sulphurous and other vapours take fire in the superior part 
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influence upon those objects, and upon every part of nature; and on 
this are founded the rewards which he promises to virtue, and the 
chastisements with which he punizhes vice. The one he crowns 
with peace and prosperity ; and when he pleases sends war, famine, 
and pestilence to punish the other. In short, all natural causes are 
in the hand of God, and immediately under his guidance. Man 
himself is a proof of this. How frequently his industry subdues na- 
ture! Though he cannot change the essence of things, he is able to 
make use of natural causes, eo that effects result from them which 
would not have taken place without the art and direction of man. 
But if Providence has in some degree subjected natural things to hu- 
man industry, how much more rational is it to suppose he reserves 
to himself the supreme government and direction of all these things ! 

From all this we may conclude, that a particular Providence is ne- 
cessary to watch over the government of the world. Natural causes 
are doubtless excellent instruments ; but to be useful they should be 
under the direction of a wise governor. It would be unreasonable to 
desire that God should every instant change the laws of nature which 
he has once established ; that if, for instance, a man fell into water, 
or in the fire, he should neither be drowned in the one case, nor burned 
in the other. Thus, again, it is not to be expected that Providence 
will preserve men who shorten their lives by intemperance ; or that 
he will work miracles to save them from the misfortunes which they 
bring upon themselves, by their own misconduct and folly. But it is 
our duty to attribute to the guardian cares of Providence all those 
beneficial dispensations which minister to our wants and fill our hearts 
with Joy All the disorders of nature are also the effects of the power 
of God, and may be regarded as the means which he uses to punish 
men. It is under this belief that on the one hand is founded the 
efficacy of those prayers by which we implore the blessings of hea 
ven, peace, and fruitful seasons; and on the other, offer up our 
thankegivings, for the mercies which we have so abundantly re- 
ceived. 








OCTOBER VII. 
THE INEXHAUSTIBLE RICHES OF NATURE. 


Nature is 60 liberal to us, so abundant in resources to supply all our 
wants, so rich in gifts, that they surpass in number the drops of water 
in the ocean. 

How many different things does one single individual require dur- 
ing a life of sixty years! How much he wants for food and raiment, 
for the sweets and conveniences of life, for the pleasures, the amuse- 
ments, and the duties of society; not to mention extraordinary 
cases, and unforeseen accidents. Every age, state, and condition of 
life, in every country, and among every people, from the king to the 
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every blade of grass his wisdom; and the air, the sea, the hills, the 
valleys, and the meadows, declare his glory. 

God waters the earth, and spreads a verdant carpet beneath our 
feet. His blessings encompass us: the day and night, the corn, and 
the fruit of the vine, joy and abundance, all flow from him. 

Not a sparrow falleth to the earth without his will; and why shall 
man abandon himself to vexation, and not confide in the paternal 
cares of his God, his protector and constant supporter, under whose 
shelter and Buardian power no dangers can overcome, no terrors 
appal? With God for our leader, we need not fear the united powers 
of darkness, of oppression, and of iniquity : though tempests roar and 
storms howl around us, we may in safety view the contending ele- 
ments, and calmly contemplate the sublimity of nature, whilst we 
adore the Deity. 


OCTOBER XXXI. 
A HYMN OF PRAISE. 


Thou, O Lord, hast created the hosts of heaven, and the myriads of 
angels, which unceasingly surround thy throne. The immense extent 
of the heavens, with all their magnificence, is the tabernacle of those 
blessed spirits which love and adore thee. 

Thou hast adorned this globe of earth with a thousand beau- 
ties that delight our souls, The sun which animates 60 many 
spheres, which fertilizes our fields,and enriches us with so many bless- 
ings, never wanders from the vast orb which*thou hast prescribed to 
him. 

‘At thy command the moon’s paler radiance nightly gleams in the 
heavens; and wherever we cast our view we perceive the effects of 
thy goodness, and thy blessings never cease to visit us. 

Springs and fountains, that ever flow, preserve for us their pure and 
limpid streams. The mild dew waters and refreshes our meadows, 
The mountains and the valleys, the fields and the groves, present us 
with a thousand beauties; and the whole earth, which thy hand sus- 
tains in infinite space, is full of thy riches, crowned with thy blessings, 
and fertilized by thy bounty. 

Let us bear without murmuring the afflictions of life; they are 
always solaced by some moments of enjoyment, and mitigated by the 
cheering influence of hope. The grand spectacle of nature ani- 
mates our drooping spirits, and the rays of divine grace dry up all our 
tears. 

But who can fathom the depth of thy ways? In this life, good 
and evil accompany each other. Earthquakes, tempests, war, pesti- 
lence, and famine, often disturb the happiness and security of men; 
and death, unrelenting and unsparing, spreads wide his devastation. 

A breath overturns us, lays us in the tomb, and reduces us to dust. 
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no order, harmony, or pleasure in the earth. It is thy wisdom which 
beautifies, enriches, and preserves all ; it vivifies and renders happy all 
the creation ; and henceforth, and for ever, shall be the subject of my 
songs. I will unceasingly bless thee, O God, and sing hymns of 
praise to thy honour ; for unto thee appertains all wisdom, power, and 
glory. 


NOVEMBER III. 
REFLECTIONS UPON THE SUMMER WHICH IS PASSED, 


The fine summer days are now gone, and, except the sweet remem- 
brance of our having once enjoyed them, have only left us emblems 
of frailty. How all the face of nature is changed! The rays of the 
sun faintly pass through the gloomy clouds, and fall upon gardens 
stripped of flowers, upon fields where scarcely any traces of cultiva- 
tion remain, and upon hills where only a few scattered herbs are seen. 
The soft melody of the birds no longer floats on the air; and the 
mournful silence which universally prevails is only interrupted by the 
croaking of ravens, and the shrill cries of birds of passage, which leave 
us while they seek more temperate climes. The neighbouring moun- 
tains are deserted ; the flocks have forsaken them; the bleating of 
lambs is not heard ; and the flower-beds in our gardens are laid waste. 
How dull and gloomy are the fields which lately were so beautiful ! 
Their delightful verdure is succeeded by a melancholy aspect, and 
their charms are withered. The clouds are heavy with rain, and 
thick mists veil the morning sun. 

Such are the prospects which nature now presents; and who can 
contemplate them without thinking on the frailty and uncertainty of 
all earthly things? The fine days are no more; even whilst we 
were anxious to enjoy them they fled away. But have we a right to 
murmur at, or to question the dispensations of Providence ? Certainly 
not. Let us rather call to mind those delightful summer days, and 
the innocent pleasures we then enjoyed, and we shall bless and adore 
the God of the seasons. What sweet sensations have we not experi- 
enced, what pure joys have visited our souls, when we contemplated 
the beauties of nature; when we watched the mountains and the 
valleys gradually become green; when the carols of the lark were 
heard among the clouds, and the plaintive melody of the nightingale 
stole upon the breeze, or poured along the groves; when we inhaled 
the fragrant breath of the flowere ; when Aurora, rising from her rosy 
bed, emiled upon nature, and diffused around her joy and festivity ; 
or when the forests and the hills glowed with the parting rays of the 
sun, retired beneath the western main! How rich are the presenta 
we have received from the gardens, the fields, and the orchards! 
How exquisite the raptures of our imagination, and the pleasure of 
our senses! And can we think of the lovely months that are past 
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of light, but equally as much from the necessity of reposing our 
wearied nature, and recruiting our exhausted strength. 

It is, then, by no means extraordinary, that the nights appear long 
and tedious when we are restless and sleep eludes our desires. How 
anxiously the sick man counts the hours, and longs for the approach 
of morning ! 

Another inconvenience of night is that we are liable to lose our 
way, and encounter fatal disasters. When the sun has withdrawn 
his light, and night has spread her mantle over the earth, the travel- 
ler wanders uncertain of his way, and, unable to trace the path, falls 
among briers and thorns, bogs and quagmires; or, stepping over the 
precipice, is plunged into the gulf below. In ‘the night-time we are 
also exposed to the attacks of the villain and the depredations of the 
plunderer, either abroad, or when we are retired to rest ; for darkness 
conceals the steel of the murderer, and veils the deeds of iniquity. 
Another inconvenience of night is the cold that then generally pre- 
vails; and by its regular return we are constantly presented with 
an emblem of death. 

There is neither continual day nor night upon the earth; and 
though the hours of darkness are so many during the winter, and even 
during the sunmer the return of darkness constantly divides the day, 
it is yet certain that God has favoured our globe with more light than. 
darkness ; an advantage which is still more increased by the twilight, 
as well as the light of the moon and stars. Blessed, then, be the Lord 
for the light of the moon and of the stars; for the rays of the sun, and 
the splendour of the noon-day! And more especially may his name 
be blessed for the glorious Tight which his gospel has diffused through 
the deep night of ignorance or error, and of misery. Pure rays have 
descended from heaven to illuminate the gloom in which we were in- 
volved; and let us ever remember in our darkest nights, in our mo- 
ments of sorrow and adversity, that we are hastening on towards the 
regions of light and joy. Should it at any time happen that in the 
midst of midnight darkness sleep forsakes us, and disease or afflictions 
cause us to number the melancholy hours, let us console ourselves 
with the reflection that we are not plunged in the bopele certainty 
of aneternal night ; but that we are advancing towards the heavenly 
kingdom, the happy region, where night will not exist, where dark- 
ness will cease to alternate with light, and where will be no sickness, 
distress, or sorrow. 

Blessed be the Almighty that the night of ignorance and misery 
which envelops us in gloom is not eternal. Heaven and endless 
glory shall be the portion of the righteous. Hasten on, thou sun, and 
ye radiant stars, that blaze in the firmament, hasten to finish the 
course which is prescribed to you; that the time of trial, the revolu- 
tions of day and of night, the months and the years which are allot- 
ted me, may be ily terminated. Enable me, thou light of faith, 
to hail the dawn of that glorious day when the season of night and 
the darkness which now encompass me shall vanish for ever! Blessed 
morning of eternity, hasten to open thy bright portals, and crown my 
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zon, we perceived the dark shade of ancient forests, and hills gilded 
by the raysof the sun. The beautiful mixture of the most diversified 
colours, rural flowers, golden harvest ; the rich verdure of the carpet 
wrought by the hands of nature ; the treasures of the meadows; the 
eweet of the grazing herbs, that yielded us their wholesome 
milk; the bread of man yet green in the ear; were all objects suffi- 
cient to call forth the praise and the gratitude of a feeling heart. 

There nature displayed before our ravished senses the majesty and 
the beauty of her eternal Author; and we then said, This magnifi- 
cent universe is too beautiful, too grand, to be the abode of men who 
can regard it without emotion. For man the wings of the wind waft 
their refreshing breezes ; for him the rivulets pour along their mur- 
muring streams, while at noontide he rests from his labours, and 
seeks the cool retreat ; for him the corn sprouts, and the trees bring 
forth their fruits ; all the creation serves him, and he regards it not. 

Yet those who love their Lord will discover in the breeze and in the 
brook, in the fields and in the flowers, in the blade of grass and in the 
ear of corn, traces of his eternal sapience, and proofs of his unutter- 
able love and power. The vast creation is the sanctuary of God; 
the world is a temple consecrated to his glory ; and man was designed 
to be as the priest of nature, and not the oppressive, destructive ty- 
rant of defenceless beings. 





NOVEMBER VIII. 


FOREIGN ANIMALS. 


Every portion of the earth has animals peculiar to itself, and the 
Creator has placed them in one country in preference to another, for 
the wisest reasons. The elephant and the camel are the most re- 
markable animals of the southern countries. They surpass all others 
in size: the elephant, in particular, is like a living mountain, and his 
legs are like pillars. His head is fixed upon a very short neck, and 
armed with two weapons of defence, with which he is able to tear the 
trees up by the roots. With a longer neck he could not have sup- 
ported the weight of his head, nor have kept it ih an elevated posi- 
tion : to make up for this he has a vor lon trunk, which he uses as 
a hand to reach food to his mouth without being obliged to stoop for 
it. He can not only move, bend, and turn his trunk in all directions, 
toperform what we do with our fingers, but he also uses it ns an organ 
of sensation. His eyes ore small in proportion to the size of his 
body, but they are brilliant, full of fire, and very expressive. In a 
state of nature the elephant, though wild, is neither sanguinary nor 
ferocious ; his disposition is gentle, and he only uses his natural wea- 

for self-defence. Unless he is provoked, he does no one any 

arm ; but when irritated, and rouses by ill treatment, he is terrible ; 

he seizes his enemy with his trunk, shakes him in the air, and puts 
s! 
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ment necessary to support a healthy man in one day, only the fiftieth 
part is converted into his own substance ; all the rest passing off by 
perspiration and other excretions. Hence also it may be inferred, 
that in ten years there will not remain many of the same particles 
that now constitute our bodies. And at length, when they shall have 

d through all their different changes, they will be converted into 
dust, till the blessed day of the resurrection, when they will undergo 
that happy and final revolution that will place them in a state of 
eternal rest. 


— 
NOVEMBER XXII. 
THE GREATNESS OF GOD I9 PERCEPTIBLE IN THE LEAST THINGS. 


He who loves to meditate upon the works of God will not only 
trace him in the immense spheres which compose the system of the 
universe, but alxo in the least bodies of insects, plants, and metals, 
He will find and adore the divine wisdom in the spider’s web, as he 
would in that power of attraction which preserves the planets in their 
orbs. These researches are facilitated by the use of the microscope, 
which diecovers to us new worlds, where we may admire in miniature 
uch that will excite our admiration ; and those who have not had 
opportunities of using these instruments will at least read with plea- 
sure some accotint of microscopic obj 

Let us firet consider the inanimate world. Let us observe the 
mosses and small herbs which nature produces in such abundance. 
How numerous are the subtile parts and delicate fibres contained in 
these plants! How diversified their form and appearance! How 
innumerable their species! Let us think upon the immense number 
of minute parts of which every body whatever is composed, and which 
may be separated from it. if a hexagonal body of an inch square 
contains a hundred millions of visible parts, who can calculate all the 

rts contained in a mountain? If a million globules of water can. 
E suspended at the point of a needle, how many ought there to be in 
a spring, a well, a river, a sea? If froma sighted taper there are emit- 

in the space of one second more particles of light than there are 
ns of sand on the whole earth, how many ignited particles ought 
» to pass from a large fire in the space of one hour! itn grain of 
sand contains several millions of particles of air, how many must 
there be in the human body? If we can divide a single grain of cop- 

r into millions of parts, without arriving at the elements of matter ; 
if odoriferous bodies can exhale fragrant particles enough to perfume 
the air at a great distance, without the body losing any thing of its 
weight; the human mind would require an eternity merely to reckon 
the prodigious number of these particles, 

If we now pass to the animal creation, our views will be infinitely 
extended. During the summer, the uir swarms with living creatures; 
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joy he feels upon his master’s return? And how different again are 
those that he discovers upon the approach of a thief or an enemy, or 
when in full cry he pursues the hare, as she bounds over the plains ! 

The advantages which we derive from the sheep are still more 
considerable, though it has not the gift of pleasing like the dog. 
Every part of the sheep is useful to us, ite milk, wool flesh, and even 
its bones, A singular property observable in this animal is that of its 
chewing the cud, or ruminating : it at first swallows its food hastily, 
without sufficiently masticating it ; and afterwards can again bring it 
into its mouth, re-chew, and swallow it a second time. This animal 
has but one row of teeth, which defect, however, is remedied by its 

four stomachs. In the firet of these, which is called the paunch, 
and is very large, the food is softened and moistened ; in the second, 
named the cap, or hood, and which is much smaller, the food is far- 
ther macerated, and digestion begins to make some progress ; from this 
it into the third stomach, called the millet, where it is retained 
till it is sufficiently dissolved ; and digestion is finally perfected in the 
fourth stomach, called the rennet bag, in which the food changes ite 
colour, and becouges white like milk, though in the third stomach it 
was green. 

The hare possesses instinct for its own preservation, and sagacit 
to enable it to escape from its enemies; it makes its own form or bed, 
and in winter chooses those places which have a southern aspect, 
while in summer it prefers the north. It conceals itself in furrows, or 
by the side of hillocks, that nearly resemble the colour of its skin. 
When pursued by dogs, it darts rapidly forwards, then turns, and 
returns upon its steps, throws itself into some secret place, and after 
many leaps and doublings, hides itself in the trunk of a tree, or in 
some bush, It is cunning enough continually to change its pluce of 
abode as circumstances may urge. 

The stag is still more wily and subtle than the hare, and often leads 
the huntsmen a much more arduous chase. The lightness and ele- 
gance of its slender and well-proportioned form ; its branching horns, 
serving both for ornament and defence ; its size, epeed, and strength, 
distinguish it from all the inhabitants of the wood, the solitude of 
which it seems formed to embellish and to enliven. 

When we reflect on these and innumerable other anjmals, we find 
more and more cause to acknowledge the goodness with which the 
Almighty provides for our support, our convenience, and onr pleasures. 
Our globe is the habitation of innumerable animals, which are under 
our command, and exist for our comfort and sustenance. And if the 
soil of the earth is so diversified, it is only that a greater number of 
animated beings may find their provisions adapted to their different 
natures. All kinds of soil, good as well as bud, sandy or marshy, 
stony or moist, from the banks of rivers to the summits of mountains, 
are peopled with living creatures, which in one shape or another aro 
indispensable to us, ‘There is no place, however steril it may appear, 
that.does not support some species of animals that are useful to us. 
And shall not man, thus indebted to the Father of mercy, acknow- 
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DECEMBER VI. 


WINTER PLANTS. 

Itis wrong to suppose that winter is generally destructive to plants 
and trees, So far from it, there can be no doubt that the variations 
of temperature contribute materially to the growth and propagation 
of vegetables, In very warm climates there are immense deserts, that 
would be much more steril if cold did not sometimes succeed to the 
burning heats. And winter, far from being prejudicial to the earth’s 
fertility, promotes it. There are plants which thrive in the coldest 
countries, notwithstanding the ice and snow. Many trees, as fire, 
pines, junipers, cedars, the larch, and the box, flourish in winter as in 
other seasons. Houseleek, pepperwort sage, mayjoram, thyme, 
lavender, and wormwood, with many similar plants, preserve their 
verdure during the winter. There are even some flowers that. spring 
up under the snow. The single anemone, the hellebore, the winter 
hyacinth and narcissus, the snowdrop, and various species of mosses, 
flourish, and are in flower during the cold. We are informed by bota- 
nists, that the plants of the frigid zone, being placed in greenhouses, 
could not bear a higher degree of heat than thirty-eight degrees; 
whilst they can support so great a degrce of cold as to grow Torin 
the winter in Sweden, as well as most parts of France, Germany, an 
Russia, and the northern provinces of China. Vegetables which live 
in very cold climates cannot bear much heat, neither can those that 
grow on the tops of mountains. Rocke, and mountains capped with 
snow during the greatest part of the year, have yet plants peculiar to 
them. Many vegetables are found upon the rocks of Lapland, which 
are known also to grow on the Alps and the Pyrenees, on Mount 
Olympus, and the heights of Spitzbergen, but are no where else to be 
met with. When these are transplanted into gardens they grow to 
a considerable height, but bear very litte fruit ; and few of the plants 
which thrive in the northern countries will come to a state of perfec- 
tion without snow. 

Thus in the immense garden of nature there is no soil entirely 
barren, from the finest dust to the hardest rock; from the tropics to 
the frozen regions of the poles, there is no soil which does not produce 

ants peculiar to it; and no season is entirely destitute of these 
Peautieat productions of nature, fruits or flowers continuing all the 
year round. 

Grant, merciful Creator, that in thie severe season thy children 
may not forget thy paternal regard, nor shut their eyes to the bless- 
ings which ‘ou hast graciously condescended to bestow upon them ; 
and permit, that, if thou art pleased to favour them with a length of 
years, they may, in the fulness of their days, and the maturity of 
their wisdom, bring forth fruit worthy of thee, and beneficial to their 
fellow creatures. 
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sufferings of the poor, and learn that it is their duty, and noblest privi- 
lege, to feed, to clothe, to warm, and to console the distressed; to dis- 
sipate their heart-corroding cares, and snatch them from the cold 
embrace of death. Let those who taste the sweets of independence, 
and revel in the pleasures of luxury, impart a portion of their super- 
fluous abundance ; and let those whose resources are less exuberant 
still give a part, remembering that there are few people who have any 
title to respectability of character, however limited their income, who 
have it not in their power to do some good. Let us, then, enjoy that 
delightful gratification which the noble heart ever feels, the divine 
pleasure of relieving the wants of our brethren, of tempering to them 
the rigours of winter and the keenness of adversity. Who can deny 
himself the consolation of raising a fellow-being from the bed of sick- 
ness and the depths of misery, which he may often effect with ease, by 
retrenching some unnecessary ornament in dress, or curtailing himself 
of some pleasurable extravagance? And what more grateful incense 
can be offered up at the shrine of virtue, than beneficence exerted on 
behalf of suffering humanity, by a victory over our passions, or re- 
trenching some expense in luxury or vanity, in order to apply it for 
the good of the poor? 





DECEMBER VIIL ” 
ATURE 18 A SCHOOL FOR THE HEART. 


The study of nature, in every point of view, is profitable; and it 
may very properly be termed, a school for the heart, since it clearly 
teaches us the duties we owe to God, to ourselves, and to our neigh- 
bours. 

Can any thing inspire us with a deeper veneration for the Supreme 
Being, than the consideration that it he who not only has ‘formed 
the globe of the earth out of nothing, but who has suspended it in the 
vast regions of space, with all the creatures which it contains; that 
it ia his all-powerful hand that retains the sun in his orb, and the sea 
within its confines? And can we humble ourselves too much in the 
presence of a Being who has created all those numberless worlds 
which revolve around us? What diminutive creatures are we com- 
pared with those immense globes! and how little does the earth and 
all its glory appear, when considered under this point of view! And 
do we not shudder at the very thought of offending that God whose 
boundless power is every where manifested, and who in an instant can 
wither all our boasted strength, and render nought our most brilliant 
enterprises ? 

‘The contemplation of nature is particularly conducive to inspire in 
us the emotions of love and gratitude for its Divine Author. AI 
nature loudly proclaims the consoling truth, that God is love. It was 
love that induced him to manifest his glory by the creation of the 
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tures, who have scarcely clothes to cover them. How many poor 
wretches do we see around us half-starved and half-naked, who in 
these severe winter days can find no shelter from the cold! Let the 
contemplation f these unfortunate beings induce us to feel a lively 
sense of the divine goodness, which has enabled us to obtain the ne- 
cessary clothing. Let us, then, remember ‘that many People are 
destitute of what we so abundantly enjoy, and that it is our duty to 
clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and be grateful to God for the 
plenty with which he has blessed us. 


DECEMBER XIl. 
COVERING OF ANIMALS. 


It is an incontestable proof of Divine Providence, that all animals 
are naturally provided with that covering which is best adapted to 
their place of abode and mode of living. Some are clothed with hair, 
some with feather, several with scales, and others with shells. This 
variety is a certain proof that a very skilful workman has prepared 
the garments of these animals ; for they are not only generally adapted 
to the different species, but also appropriated to each particular indi- 
vidual. For quadrupeds, hair was the most suitable covering ; and 
nature in giving it to them has so formed the texture of their skin, 
that they are hardy enough to lie down upon the ground in all kinds 
of weather, and be employed in the service of man. The thick fur 
of some animals, whilst it secures them against the effects of cold and 
Moisture, serves them also to cover their fitde ones, and to lie.down 
more sofily. 

For birds, and some species of insects, feathers form the most con- 
venient covering: besides sheltering them from cold and wet, they are 
80 arranged as to enable them to float more easily upon the air. 
Feathers cover the whole body of the bird, and by their delicate 
structure favour its flight ; they are light and hollow, and their quills 
contain @ marrowy substance which strengthens them, while capil- 
lary filaments, interlaced into each other with much art, render them 
sufficiently thick to maintain the heat of the body, to preserve it from 
the inclemency of the weather, and to give the wings a sufficient 
degree of strength. 

‘The covering of reptiles is aleo perfectly adapted to their mode of 
life. Let us examine, for instance, an earth-worm. Its body is formed 
of a series of small rings, and each ring is provided with a certain 
number of muscles, by means of which it can extend or contract its 
body at pleasure. They have under their skin a glutinous juice which 
exudes, and whose effect is to lubricate the body, that it may with 
greater facility make its way in the earth. 

‘Aquatic animals are covered by © substance equally well adapted 
to the Sement in which they live. Fish could have no dress so con- 
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DECEMBER XVI. 
THE ELEMENTS. 


Whether we consider the universe collectively, or examine its dif- 
ferent parts in particular, we shall always find sufficient cause to 
admire the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. It is true that we 
have a very imperfect knowledge of things, and that in most instances 
we can scarcely advance beyond conjecture and probability ; but this 
is enough to make us acknowledge, on the one hand, the grandeur of 
God, and on the other, the weakness of our reason. Perhaps all the 
elements are of the same nature, and may be reduced to a single 
essence, so combined as to form but one whole. As it would be very 
difficult for us to coneider the elements as a whole, it is necessary to 
civite them, and separately consider the primitive constituent paris of 

ies. 

How various and admirable are the properties of the air h we 
every moment respire! How great is the force with which it divides 
and dissolves all kinds of substances, at the same time imbibing their 
different qualities! Innumerable vapours and exhalations, thousands 
of various odours, volatile salts, alkalies and acids, oils and inflam- 
mable spirits, that all mix and unite with it, sometimes rendering it 
noxious, though generally salubrious and beneficial. These foreign 
particles contained in the air, its elasticity, the property that it has of 

ing rarified or condensed, and of regaining its natural state, 
produce those agitations in the atmosphere, those meteors that disperse 
the noxious vapours, purify the air,and favour the vegetation of plants. 
And though the effects of the air are sometimes severe, they are, 
nevertheless, necessary to prevent the earth being converted into a 
desert, There are in this clement, as in all the works of God, im- 
penetrable mysteries. Who, for instance, can explain how the particles 
of air, being so subtile as entirely to escape our sight, are yet the 
means by which objects become visible to us 1 How wonderful is the 
equilibrium that obtains between the external air and that which is 
within our bodies! A balance upon which our health and even life 
depends! And how admirable is it, that the same element should be 
the medium by which sound, odours, and light are transmitted ! 

Water has some conformity with air, and its properties and effects 
are not less various and admirable. All the abundance and salu- 
brity of the air, all the ri of the earth, and the heat of the fire, 
could not prevent our perishing if we wanted water. Of how many 
changes and combinations is it not susceptible! Who has given it the 
property of dilating, dividing, and rarefying to such a degree as to en- , 
able it to ascend in the atmosphere to the height of a league, float 
there, and form iteelf into fogs and clouds? Who has given it the 

er of penetrating into plants, of again ing out by their insen- 
Pile pores, and of diffusing itself over our feldg and valleys in the 
form of dew? How astonishing is the property it has of sometimes 
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DECEMBER XVII. 
INFLUENCE OF THE SUN UPON THE EARTH, 


The sun is a very powerful agent in the system of this universe. 
He is the constant source of the light that is so abundantly diffused 
over our globe. This light of the sun is the most subtile fire : it pene- 
trates all bodies, and, when it is in sufficient quantity, puts all their 
parts in motion, attenuates and decomposes them, dissolves those that 
are compact, rarefies those which are fluid, and adapts them to an 
infinity of motions. _ Is it not evident, then, that from these diversified 
effects of the sun upon bodies must depend most of the phenomena 
and revolutions of the globe? When the force of the sun’s light in- 
creases, that is, when the rays fall less obliquely, and in greater quan- 
tity upon a given place, and when they con h day to act 
longer, which is the case in summer, it must neccesarily effect great 
changes, both in the atmosphere and upon the surface of the earth. 
And when the rays fall more obliquely, and consequently more feebly, 
and the days are shorter, and their action is less prolonged, as is the 
case in winter, how different are the changes observable in the at:no- 
sphere! How gradually we perceive the alterations, when, from the 
remote sign of Capricorn, the sun advances nenrer to the equinoctial 
Tine, till by the time of spring, the days are equal to the nights! Aud 
what new phenomena are seen, when this luminous body returns in 
summer from the tropic of Cancer toward the line, till the days and 
nights again become equal in autumn, and the sun removes from our 
zenith ! 

It is chiefly on the distance of the sun from the earth that all the 
diversity observed in the vegetation of plants, and in the internal 
constitution of bodies in all climates and seasons, depends. Hence 
each climate and season has plants and animals that are peculiar to 
it, and the progress of vegetation is more or less rapid, and the pro- 
ductions of nature continue a longer or shorter space of time. 

It is impossible, however, to describe or even point out all the vari- 
ous effects of the sun upon the earth. All the changes and revolutions 
of the globe are principally owing to the action of this luminary, 
because upon it chiefly depend the different degrees of heat and cold. 
And it requires but a slight share of attention to be convinced of the 
numerous and sensible effects of which the sun is the prime cause. 
At one time he rarefies, at another condenses, the air; one while 
raises vapours and fogs, at another precipitates them down in the 
form of rain, or different meteors. He causes the sap to rise in vege- 
tables and trees, which makes the leaves and blossoms shoot, and 
ripens the fruit. He animates all nature, and is the source of that 
vivifying heat which gives to organized bodies their power of develop- 
ing, of growth, and of perfecting themselves; there is no place where 
his influence is not felt; it penetrates the rocks and the mountains, and 
extends to the depth of the sea. This alone is sufficient to convince 
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nature, causing it more and more to resemble the aivine essence of 
God; and they endure for ever ; whilst, on the contrary, the more a 
man indulges in sensual gratifications, the more does he become un- 
fitted for any thing great and dignified, and approaches nearer to the 
nature of brutes. 

We may also add, that the sphere in which animals are obliged to 
move is very narrow and confined ; their desires and propensities are 
few, and their pleasures little diversified ; while those of man are infi- 
nitely varied; he is interested in all objects, and there is nothing 
which he cannot convert to his utility. He is the only being upon 
the earth that is progressively advancing towards perfection, con- 
tinually making new discoveries, and enlarging his stores of know- 
ledge; all other animals remaining constantly -confined within a 
limited circle, neither capable of invention, nor able to attain to greater 
perfection ; always continuing at the same point, unable by applica 
tion and exertion to rise above other animals of the same species. 

Reason, then, and its consequences, alone give us that decided 
superiority which we enjoy over the brute creation ; and in it consists 
the chief excellence of our nature. To make use of reason, to enno- 
ble the pleasures of the senses, to increasingly enjoy intellectual 
delights, to progressively advance in wisdom and in virtue, is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man; the great end for which he was 
created, and the chief object to which he should direct his attention. 








DECEMBER XXIV. 
CALCULATION CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION. 


How numerous will be the crowd of human beings assembled 
together in the great day of the resurrection! Supposing that Germany 
did not begin to be peopled till five hundred years after the general 
deluge, that is, about four thousand five hundred years ago ; and that 
from the foundation of the city of Hamburgh a the above time, to 
the day of judgment, supposing that it was to happen at the present 
epoch, thete have only Peon two hundred persons buried annually, 
reckoning one year with another; the number of deaths would amount 
to nine hundred thousand. If, then, a single city should produce 20 
many human beings at the day of judgment, how many must the 
whole empire of Germany supply in the same space of time? Sup- 

ing that it contains twenty-four millions of inhabitants, the city of 
Ffamburgh could not be estimated at more than the three-thousandth 
part of the whole. 

If that is the case, we may suj , on the preceding calculation, 
that Germany’ alone would luce two thousand one hundred 
millions. The number is doubtless very great; and yet what is it 
compared with the produce of the whole earth, the present number of 
whose inhabitants is estimated at about one thousand millions? If we 
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almost imperee} before we even notice it; and then itis impoe- 
sible to be brought back. 
- Father of mercy! forgive us the faults we have had the mis 
fortune to commit; and grant that in the awful hour of death the 
manner in which we have passed our last year may not cause anguish 
to prey upon our hearts. 
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DECEMBER XXXI. 
NYMN OF THANKSGIVING POR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. y 
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